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AS WHITCOMB’S REMEDY PF 
ASTHMA. 

,REPARED from a German recipe, obtained | 

late Jonas Whitcomb, in Europe. It is well k 

h ve alleviated this disorder in his c. se, wh¢ 

er appliances of medicol ski'l had been aben 

himincespsir. Inno case of purely Asthmatic 


er has it failed to give immediate relief, and 

many permanent cures, Within the las 
his remedy bas Leen used in chousan?’s of 
as onishing and uniform suecess It contei 
sonous oF injutivus prepe wi alever, an 


i afe 


y take it with perfect 








res 


y- 


‘he following certificates, from gentlemen of th: 
respec’ability, furnisa conclusive evidence d 
wer of this Remecy: 
ASTHMA, 
ASTHMA. 


[Letter from a Lawyer in Newburyport, Mass } 
Newburyport, February 25,1 
lear Sir: It is now nearly twelve months since 
ved the first bottle of your valuable medici ie fi 
eof the Asthma. For thirteen years I suffered 
Asthma, and curing tliat time thers were bu 
nths in which I did not suffer with a paroxysm 
irely prostrated me for two or three da s, ard 
es louger. I will say, teat from the time! two 
t dose of your * Remedy ” to the present hou ,I 
thad a bad attack, and now my system isso fred 
hat the most active exercise and exposure seido 
y other effect than to slightly restrict the lunge. 
icine soun dispels that sensation, and Ican 
.ma general release from the to:mentor. Plea 
ot my gratitude for the blessing, and believe me 
iil endeavor to 1, ttodree the Remedy wheneve 
tunity occurs. With great as ard ob 
vant, J RAG 
joserH BuRNETT, Esq. 


ASTHMA. 
ASTHMA, 


[Letter from a Clergyman.] 
Wardsboro, Vt., May 12, 1 


















































































| lake greatpleasure in stating the wondertul effe 
Vuircome’s REMEDY FOR THE ASTHMA,” on my 
e has suftered for years moe than my pen ea 





ribe, with the spasaiddie form of thai terribe di 
onsulted numerous physicians of the highest cel 
litle er no purpose. As often as ten or twelve 
a year. she was brought to the very gates of deat 
iting two or three watchers someumrs, fr se 
ys and nights in suecession. At times, for ho 
outd seem as if every breath w ust be the last; we 

















































liged to open doors end windows in inid-winter 
so.t toevery expedient that affection could devi 
ep heralive. Atone time she was so far gonegE 
‘ physician could not count her pulse. Ai en 





ard of * Whitcomb’s Remedy,”—it acted like a cli 
enabled her to sleep quietly in a few minutes 
satly broke up the disease. I keep 1 constant 
ind—and though it has net cured her, it has done 
rs in the way of relief. Tama Methodist clergy 
ationed here. J shail be happy to answer any 
28 respecting her case, ard you are at liberty to 
iy us¢ of the foregoing faets that wi | benefit the al 
3 Yours, truly, KIMBALL HADLE 
Mr. Burnett. 
Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy is prepared only by 
EVH BURNETT & CO, Cenral Street, Boston 
le in 




















































New Yerk, by Hegeman & Co. 
Ba Schieffelin Bros, & Co. 
“ Barnes & Park. 
Phi'adelphia, by Hassard & Cc. 
ni * Frederick Brown. 
Baltimore, by Wm. H. Brown & Brother 


J. BP. Polk. 
Washington, by Naira & Palmer. 
Norfolk, by Santor, Walker, & Co. 
Richmond, by Fishe-, Winston, & Co 
Chicago, by J. H. Reed & Co. 
Cincinnati, by J. D. Park. 
St. Louis, by Henry Petites & Co. 
Louisville, Ky., by Sutcliffe & Hughes. 
New Orleans. by Syme & Provan. 
Augu ta, G:., by Plumb & L itner. 
Savannah, by A. A Solo.nans & Co 
nd by all Druggists throughout the United States 
Canada. s 
One doliar per bottle. 6 


eee 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, 
COMPOUND remedy, in which we_ have lal 

A to produce the most effectual alterative that ¢ 
ade. Itis a concentrated extract of Para Sarsap 
» combined with other substances of still eee & 
ve power as to affird an effective antidote ii 
iseages Sarsaparilla is reputed to cure. It is ce 
iat such a remedy is wan.ed by those who ol ee 
trumous complaints, and that one which wi a 
ligh their cure must prove of immense service 
arge class of our attticied fellow. ciuzens. —_ 
letely this compound will do it has Leen proren 7 
erimeni on many of the worst cases to be foun 
pllowing complaints : ~ : 

Scrofula oat Scrotulous Complaints, Erup ie 
cruptive Diseases, Ulcers, Pimples, Blotches, > 
‘alt Rheum, Scald Head, Syphilis and Syphilu At 
ions, Mercurial Disease, Dropsy, Neuralgi¢ 
Jouloureux, Debility, Dyspepsia and indigewine' 
ipelas, Rose or St. Anthony’s Fire, and eager Bio 
luss of complai:.ts arising from Impurity or rofhd 

This compound will be found a great aerpontna 
when takei in the spring, to expel the foul hus 
ester in the blood gt that season of the yeieordet 
imely expulsioy of them, many rankling a aid 0 
lipped in the bud. Multitudes can, by the a 
emedy, spare themselves from the enéare ihe 8y 
‘ruptions and ulcerous sores, through white bods 
will strive to rid itself of corruptions, if not sr by a 
his through the natural channels of the _ Liood 
erative medicine. Cleanse out the viiiate nthe #ki 
‘ver you find its impurities bursting eS you fi 
»imples, eruptions, or sores; cleanse ut be neeit 
s obstructed and sluggish in the veins; ¢ ol you 
ever it is foul, and your feelings will = eople @ 
Even where no particular disorder is felt, P 












































































































































































rging the 
velter health. and live longer, for olen eee with 
Keep the blood healthy, and all ia we } iasting he 
>abulum of life disordered, there can be no 









@ 
Sooner or later, something must go Wrong, -_ , 
machinery of ife is disordered or overthrown. atatio 
Sarsaparilia has, and deserves much, the oP a 
2ccomplishing these ends. But the writ part! 
egregiously deceived by preparations 0 h " is ela 
pause the drug alone has not ull the virtue tale, 
for it, but more because many preparation®, Bij. 0! 
10 be concentrated extract: of it, captain bu 
virtue of Sarsaparilla, or anything else. 
During late years the public have been w 
potiles, pretending to give « quart of Ext 
parila for one duilar. Most of these have 
upon the sick, for they not only CON ee ok what 
Sarsaparilia, but often no curative proper has fo 
Hence, bitter and painful disappointment 4 rile. ¥ 
he use of the various exiracts Of Sarsae desp 
food the market, until the name itse’f i# Jus ams 
and has become synonymous with inpositle 
Still we call this compond Sarsaparilla, en 
supply such a a aa shall rescue the! 
oad of obloquy which rests upon 21. 
have ground for believing it has virtue 
resistivle by the ordinery run of the disea@ 
io eure. In order to seeure their com 
rom the system, the remedy should be Ju 
according lo directions on ihe boule. 
Prepared by 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO» 
Lowell, Massachusetts. 


Price $1 per Bottle ; Six Bottles for $5 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 


has won for itself such a renown for t 
variety of Throat and Luug Complaint, 
unnecessary for us to recount the evidence 4 
wherever it has been emp!oyes. As it hes re 
constant use througheut this sé ction, We 
more than assure the people its quailty - 
the best itever has been, and that it may 
do for their relief all it has ever been foun 

ic Prepared by Dr J C. Ayer & Co, 
chusetts. Sold by all Druggisis and ¢ea 
cine every where. 
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to do. 
5 well, Mi 
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qpRMS OF 
The Ne 
ont : 
Single copy, one year 
Three copies, one year - 
Five copies, one year 
Ten copies, one year a 
Single copy, 8% months 
Ten copies, 81x months 


7 its are entitled 
saa er each yearly, : 
on each semi-yearly, subscriber, 


nts commission on 


in the case of Club 
A Club of five subscri 
rson making 

, Club of ten, at $ 
When & Club ha 
pay be made to it, 


SUBSCRIPTION. 


tational Eva is published every Thurs- 
he following terms: 


3. 
bers, at $8, will entitle 
it up to a copy for 6 months ; 
15, to a copy for one year. 
has been forwarded, additions 
on the same terms. 
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“T took out none from you.’ 
“ Some irregularity in the m 
mildly suggested Mr. Halifax. 





(Copyright secure l according to law.) 


For the Natio al Era. 


HERMAN ; 


yoUNG KNIGHTHOOD. 


BY E. FOXTON, 


Author of «“ Prémices.” 


CHAPTER XX[—Continued. 

g, Edward went yet once more 
er’s, and told him of the events 
The old man looked downcast 
“ The individual stammered?” 
but bis situation might have 


Jn the evenin 
to Mr. T rimm 
of the day. 
and foreboding. 

«Excessively 
gecounted for that.’ 


4 ilitary air? Noble bearing ?” 
Very likely; I'm no judge,” said Edward, 
“But he wore @ blue coat, with large 


dryly. . 
gilt buttons. 


“Ah! I'm fearful that was Drayeoe! Very 
fearful! I would be very sorry to think so, very 
Draycoe’s & man of his word—fine, gen- 


sorry. 


erous, noble-hearted fellow, as ev: 
t and patriotic, almost to a fault. I ex- 
¢ had just quitted Captain Lynch’s table. 
gave an early banquet to his friends, 
de them from desiring to attend yours. 
This very morning, on receiving intelligence 
that such was his design, I observed to him, 
‘Lynch,’ I spoke to him very plainly— Lynch,’ 
wid I, ‘now, if you can restrain the public, 
and refrain from so doing, your conduct is 
You are all of you inclined to pro- 
wed too much upon the hypothesis that the 
|'—I ask pardon, your brother— will 
qil to be convicted in the regular course of 
Why will you not be 
elm and neutral, and see what measures 
Judge Sharper* and the jury will adopt? Now, 
the best and safest course, and most satisfac- 
eventually, to all parties, in my candid 
judgment, would be to let brother be sent to 
the penitentiary for a few years,, and quietly 
panloned out by the Governor, so soon as the 


arden 
pect h 
Lynch 
to preclu 


culpable. 
crimina 
unperverted justice. 


tory, 


public mind is soothed.” 


Edward was not struck so agreeably as his 
fend had hoped by this proposal. 
poming, at the suggestion of Herman, who 
longed to have him out of harm’s way, if only 
for a few hours, he went down to Capet, and 
applied for aid in finding and engaging an ad- 
weate, to a clergyman whom they both knew 
indirectly through some common friends of his 


and theirs. 


The little, neat, tasteful, quiet study, into 
which Edward was shown, looked like a trans- 
planted bit of New England ; and as Mr. Hali- 


“fax raised his head, and came forward from his 
“witing-table to receive him, he felt instinctive- 
“Iythat he had come to the right place. 

Mr. Halifax was a remarkable-looking man, 
and was the man he looked. He was apparent- 
lyabout forty years old. His frame was fine, 
alittle above the middle height, and full, but 
muscular rather than corpulent, and with a 
sight monastic stoop in the shoulders. He 
tal glorious prophetic eyes, but a somewhat 
feeble mouth, and a whole countenance in keep- 
ing with these two hints, as. if Nature had 
given him the power to see more than she had 
“given him the strength to utter. His forehead, 

grud in height and amplitude, was wrinkled, 

aif with endless anxiety and perplexity. His 
face was somewhat pale and weary, and his 
look and smile bright with that sort of wistful, 
innocent, and half-mourn{ul sweetness, which 
one might expect to see in some marvellous 
thild, marked for an early death by its own un- 
}¢ timely brilliancy and unearthly loveliness. 
» His voice was the perfect melody of melan- 
_tholy; further, there was that about him alto- 
gether in the midst of so much that was fine 
and interesting, which might give to a physi- 
qgnomist the idea that he had fallen short by 
juta hair's breadth of the stature of the per- 
He was the image of a 
rare hero, marred by the abgence of some small 
but essential hardening ingredient in the mate- 
tials of which he was cast. 
speak now of him as a spirit, he is a spirit now— 
were symmetrical, suggestive, almost faultless, 
but a little wavering and uncertain; a want of 
decision and firmness spoiled half the effect. 

He clave to that which was good; but did not 

sutliciently abhor that which was evil. Thus, 
While he saved himself, others he could not 

save, His enemies called him cowardly. 

Was not, not physically so, at least. 

have marched to the stake, if he had seen that 

his duty led him there; but the mischief was, 
that though he was rarely clear-sighted, when 
be dared to trust his own remarkably fine eyes, 

When they showed him things, as they often 

did, which his neighbors could not see, he sus- 

pected that they cheated him, shut them up, 

kept them shut as well as he could, and let 

his neighbors lead him. His cowardice, if he 

bad any, was an almost urely intellectual de- 

lect—an error of the judgment rather than of 

the will, For fear of self-conceit, he put ftom 
Self-conceit is a bad 
thing; let every man think of himself rapa: 
but let him also think of himself as he ought 
tothink, And woe to that nation whose spirit- 
wal leaders turn followers, throw down their 
batons, and fall from the van into the rear of 
public opinion, for want of a right self-confi- 
tue; or, to speak more truly, for want of 
‘oufidence in their in-dwelling God! Peace 
t0 his pure memory! May he be as peaceful 
i the world to which he has gone, as he was 
If he was not, in the man- 
tt and more heroic attributes of holiness, the 
toliest man our hearts can imagine and pray 
2 present exigencies of our whe 
and state, he was, at least, in tender gratitude 
or all that was tender and reverent and beau- 
ul in him, let us say it, one of the holiest 
men that our eyes have ever seen ! 
are putting on our mourning for him 
He was alive at the time of 
We were speaking ; and it was fortunate 
: His smile grew dim ; 
‘ud his face a shade more pale and care-worn, 
*s Edward told his story ; but he took up his 

‘and gloves at once, and said, “I have a 
Métishioner, a good man and lawyer, who would 
undertake the case, unless I am much mistaken ; 
» 88 you are in haste, we had better go at 
I ought to let you 
“vOW beforehand, however, that he is a humor- 
“t, though the very soul of honor, and that he 
i, Patticular aversion in general to aboli- 
‘ohists, some of whom he thinks, and I think, 

We used him ill; but Iam sure that you will 
your principles upon his notice un- 


fect man in Christ. 


bim self-knowledge. 


Peaceable in this ! 


for, in the 


ut we 
a little 
Which 


for Edward 


too soon, 


that he was. 


and 
Ohee to 


k 


Not force 
Necessarily, 

“ M 
ate they ? 
aloud, i 


his house and see. 


y principles? ’” thought Edward, “ What 
Depend upon it, sir,” continued he, 
‘I brought no abolition principles with 


de when I left Massachusetts. 


ack with me when I go, 
tre in Bondage.” 


he clergyman made no reply. As he pre- 
. ward to “ Mr. Broadstone,” the former 
sirted, “T should have told you before, Mr. 
“aiiax,” said he, “If I had heard the name of 
Your friend, that Mr. Broadstone has already 
“n applied to, to defend my brother.” 
— refused?” asked Mr. Halifax, coloring 


Sented Ed 


alifax,’ 


alig tly. 
“Never!” 


ly to him. 


Y 


Start} n g- 
his 
wang 


+!) ce, 
— 
; {athe beginnin 


mistake Spelled Sharkey 


they must ave grown 


exclaimed Mr. Broadstone abrupt- 
m. “What do you mean, sir?” cried 
*;{urning on Edward, with a choleric jerk, 
pon his office-stool, as if upon a pivot, lifting 
“s feet from the floor in order to do so, and set- 
“gthem down again, at the distance from their 
point of an are of the circle of which 
legs were the radii. 
put a letter directed to you into the post 
myself, six days ago.” 


g of this chapter, this name was by 


The outlines—I 


“ You are very presuming, i 


awyer, 
as he did so, and stalking li 


fore, and will be again!” H 


before Edward. 


sitting in my own parlor, and 


er lived ; but 


man who had lost one. The 


death by himself in the woods. 
came to do what I could for 
would have done in my place 
to behave and be ‘eaaied like 


again as fast as I could ; and j 


postmasters won’t send letters ; 
I’m in a very fair way to wish 
the Union, and the whole worl 
trayed into rather a plaintive, 
The next 
Broadstone repeated upon hea 
his wrath. With a hasty bow 
he caught up his hat; but B 


himself between Edward and 


own sinewy palm, with such 


so singly and severally. 
“Say no more! 


blessing to have everything 


eart—whenever I sit down 


look about me, I don’t know 


myself! 


much to blame in the matter 


you brought your confounded 
for the mortar that stuck it 


how ugly and horrible it was ; 


blinders. 


a gentleman, Slavery be” 


He 


ie weal exceptionable, 


though he swore at me. 


don’t.” 


me what I may do, and what 


don’t try to make white men 


cing to spread over you.” He 
and again striding away as 
sand miles to walk in a tho 


softening change instantly 
whole man. He stopped, smi 











caught in his arms. 


whiskers. 
made his acknowledgments, 
matter of form than fact, a 
that coming to Tadmor to 


or trouble. 

«“ Ag to inconvenience or t 
swer for its causing or not 
whether, if it does, t 
be confined to myself, 
If I take any] such occasions.” 
on the floor, 
took from a } 
which he buttoned up to his 


the up 
a pistol, and tried the barrel 





ands to six men’s lives. 


passes with both, so quic 
go close to 





resume anything of the sort,” returned the 
I with a bitter laugh and frown, rising 


back and forth, from one end of the 
to the other, as if he wanted to get out. 
was read and stopped in the office, J presume ; 
as my letters and other people’s have been be- 


stant, as if for redress, before Mr. Halifax. 
“Nice impression we must make upon stran- 
gers!” continued he, resuming his strides, and 
measuring off the sanded floor with his long 
legs like a pair of compasses. ition 
sir?” said he, with another pause, this time 


“T vow I don’t know what I am!” cried 
Edward, starting up in his turn, and smiting 
his forehead in utter desperation. 
by all rights, I ought to be. All I can answer 
for is, that twenty days ago, at any rate, I was 


but a peaceable, respectable citizen in Boston, 


fire. In came a letter, to say that. my younger 
brother, positively the finest and most honorable 
young fellow I ever saw in my life, who had 
been travelling hereabouts, had been taken up 
on suspicion of having stolen a negro, by a 


might have got himself out of harm's way as 
well as not, but was taken up in the very act 
of stopping to save the life of one of the very 
party who arrested him, who was bleeding to 


usual, meddle with nobody and have nobod 
meddle with me, pay any sum that was wanted, 
and get my brother and myself out of the State 


bail except from natives of the State ; and na- 
tives won’t give it; and lawyers won't plead ; 
and magistrates won’t put down riots; and 
young men won't eat my dinners, and insult 
me for inviting them ; and people I don’t know 
speak to me and threaten me in the street ; 
and the very children hoot at my heels; and 


if this sort of thing is to go on much longer, 


myself into the bargain! ” Edward had scarce- 
ly finished, before he felt that he had been be- 


ludicrous exposition of his piteous plight ; and 
the discordant, mocking laugh, which Mr. 


his hand, and ground his knuckles within his 


was forced to squeeze back again in self-de- 
fence with such another, that, having shaken 
hands collectively, they were each obliged to do 


I’m your man. 
have had to do your business, at any rate, for 
the honor of the State, but I couldn’t have done 
it much to my own, if you’d been an Abolition- 
ist of the common sort, for I hate ’em to that 
degree that the sight of one actually affects my 
reason. As to thinking, though, ’twould be a 


abolished—except Mr. Halifax here—under the 
eT circumstances, I go with you from my 


them, which I venture to do just as often as I 
can’t help it, and no oftener. 
honor of the South? Where's the good fellow. 
ship? Where’s the hospitality? Where’s the— 
By Jove, sir, within the last few years, when I 


I don’t know my neighbors ; and I don’t know 
The earth must have settled, I be- 
lieve, and hell’s come through to the top. 
don’t wonder -you’re astonished, a Northerner 
coming here for the first time; though as to 
that—you’ll have to allow me to speak my 
mind, as you did yours—the North’s just as 


we have built up Pandemonium with our cotton 
and sugar, and pounded human flesh and bones, 


so close to our eyes that we couldn’t see quite 


ther off, and might have known 
gold spectacles you look through hadn’t been 
As for the doings around here now, 
they are bad enough to mortify Lucifer and dis- 
grace Gomorrah ; and if we can’t have Slavery 
without ’em, why, then I’m perfectly prepared 
to say, with you, or anybody that has the soul of 





gyman wince, and, turning upon him in his pe- 
culiar way, ejaculated triumphantly, and with 
tremendous emphasis, “ condemned—that’s un- 
believe. Oh, ! 
enough to make St. Paul swear! He'd rip out 
with his ‘ Anathoma Merenaths!’ yuivk cuvugh, 
if he was here ; and I wish, for my part, he was, 
Anyhow, I should 
know right from wrong, then; and now I 


The clergyman sighed deeply, and, after beg- 
ging both of the gentlemen to give him their 
company at dinner, went home to finish his 
sermon. “‘Keep Slavery confined to your 
blacks, gentlemen,’ ” ther continued Mr. Broad- 
stone, resuming his discourse and his seat, “I 
say to my neighbors, sometimes, when they 
dare to interfere with me, and to come tellin 


won’t say it’s a bad thing, if you treat ‘em well, 
which, by the way, you know you don’t; but 


do, be warned in time, and don’t commence 
with trying it on to me!’ But I declare, I’m 
beginning to think it’s just like the leprosy, sir. 
Let your fellow-creatures at your side be afilict- 
ed with it, and, before you think, it’s commen- 


continuing his harangue, when a hammering 
sound was heard on the other side of the door, 
and a tiny voice cried, “ Bopa! Bopa!”’ A 


door, hid behind it, and cried, 
A beautiful little child toddled in, and with 
shrieks of laughter and pretended fright was 
Handling her as if she 
had been made of blown egg-shells, he set her 
up. and stood holding her upon the top of the 
high stool, quite absorbed in her an 
soothing occupation of tickling, but taking care 
not to scratch her apple-chee 
Edward then quietly, but heartily, 


told her to run to her mother, 
clothes’ press a heavy great-coat, 


had six pockets on each side. | 
Dane on the left hand, he took from it 


’ 


ails, I presume,” 
ndeed, sir, if you 
ke a pendulum 
Fittle office 
“ It 


e paused an in- 
“ Abolitionist, 


“A maniac, 


neither a lunatic, nor a fanatic, nor anything 


poking my own 


poor youngster 


Of course, then, 
him, as anybody 
; but I expected 
a gentleman, as 


udges won't take 


and, by Jupiter, 
the country, and 
d, abolished, and 


undignified, and 


ring it, increased 
to Mr. Halifax, 
roadstone thrust 
the door, seized 


a grip that he 


I should 


and everybody 
and think about 
Where’s the 
my country, and 


I 


as the South. If 


cash to the work, 
together. It was 


but you were fur- 
etter, if the 
He saw the cler- 


hang it all! Is's 


I mayn’t—‘ and 


slaves ; or, if you 


jumped up again, 
if he had a thou- 
usand hours, was 


passed over the 
led, unlatched the 
“ Coop, Nelly.” 


in the 


e srgemnetereyr bn om 
again, as his only a , and put his weapons 
ap, oF rather en Matte, ke snakes run- 
ning inte their holes, with a shake of the head 
that looked as if he meant mischief. 
row,” said he, slowly, holding back the words as 
if he relished them too much to let them leave 
his mouth before they must, “I shall see your 
brother, if I meet as many devils in my way as 
I do fellow-citizens, one in each man, or those 
about me will see a corpse, and probably more 
than one. 
whether his pleasant neighbors like it or not. 
They know me, and my coat-of-arms. Since it 
appears that they don’t like the looks of it 
among them, let them paint it crimson, if they 
can. If they do, some of them will only have 
to be in uniform with me. 
sir—at least, as an advocate and fellow-country- 
man, I do. 
somely, to name my price. 
go back to something like civilization, you 
shall, in consideration of the best services which 
I can render you, forbear to say that Honor 
and Hospitality have quite abandoned their old 
home, the South.” 


next-day, and met Mr. Halifax, who ha 
over also, to call on Herman. 
hour's: general conversation, and a promise to 
send the latter some curious books from his 
library, and to make interest for him that he 
might be allowed to have them, Mr. Halifax 
took his leave. 
partly because he perceived that his new law- 
yer was a man of honesty and good faith, and 
partly because it was so natural to him, when 
he spoke at all, to speak the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, that he could 
ouly have bungled very badly if he had at- 
tempted to do otherwise—told Mr. Broadstone 
simply the whole story of his dealings and do- 
ings in the matter of poor Sam. 
ing, however, of Constance ; but Edward, in 
terror of the effect which his communication 
might have upon the anti-abolitionist, men- 
tioned his brother’s motive, himself, to him. 


seat, crushed both of Herman’s delicate hands 
in his vise-like grasp, and flung away again 
with his usual mocking laugh, which seemed 
to set at naught all thie world, and, above all, 
himself; but his eyes, as he did so, had a moist 
sparkle in them. Seeming to feel as if Her- 
man’s confession required a counter confes- 
sion on his own part, he presently began, with 
his usual action and m 
as we have observed, was that of the peripa- 
tetic school : 
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His host gave his bitter laugh 


“ To-mor- 


I shall plead his cause, if he likes, 


I know my duty, 


You told me, just now, very hand- 
I will. When you 


‘ True to his word, he rode up to the jajl the 
riven 


After half an 


When he was gone, Herman— 


He said noth- 


That impulsive gentleman sprang from his 


e of delivery, which, 


“T’m a slaveholder myself; and I suppose 
you think I ought to be ashamed of it. And 
so do I, and so I am, as things go now. I 
didn’t use to be, when my sainted father and 
mother were slaveholders, and blessings to 
strangers ayd neighbors, white and black, and 
couldn’t have got their servants to leave ’em, 
if they'd tried; but slaveholder has got to mean 
rowdy and bully, eaves-dropper: and _letter- 
opener, and I am ashamed of the name, and 
of those who bear it with me; so ashamed, 
that it’s more than I can stand, without going 
beside myself, to have it slapped in my face by 
fellows from the free States, who wouldn't have 
done any better in my place than I have, though 
that’s bad enough, Beelzebub knows. It makes 
me mad, mad perfectly, so ashamed and so 
enraged with myself, for bearing the title, and 
with my neighbors for disgracing it, that I can’t 
get myself twice in a twelvemonth into a fit 
trame of mind for going to a certain holy table, 
where the good man who left us just now tries 
to get me every month. When I first went to 
it, my parents walked with me. My mother 
leaned on my arm. The cup passed from 
her.to me. She has since drunk it new in the 
kingdom of God; but when the day comes 
round, it kills me to think that if, when Christ 
comes down to meet the two or three, gathered 
in his name, she accompanies, in hopes of 
meeting me, she must either see my old place 
empty, or sae gee by the presence of a soul 
soiled by deeds which, where she lives, are 
called by their right names.” His wild hypo- 
chondriac eyes were upraised, and actually 
suffused with tears. “Oh God! help all poor 
souls struggling blindfold with Satan! I didn’t 
walk into his black net of Slavery of my own 
free choice, as many do. I grew up under it; 
and it entangled and darkened me of itself, 
and I can't see my way out. It’s bondage to 
the souls of the masters, as much as to the 
bodies of the slaves. Death frees them; will 
it us?” He turned on Herman, and bent to- 
wards him with his haggard, hungry look, as 
if to hear his doom. 

Herman said something soothingly, he knew 
not what, nor perhaps did his hearer; but the 
expression of sympathy in his face and voice 
seemed to appease and tranquillize poor Broad- 
stone, and, recollecting himself, he went on: 
“] very seldom speak on this subject; and 
thus I get so much trouble and wrong accumu- 
lated within myself, that when I begin to let it 
out, I don’t know where to stop, You'll think 
I must be crazed, to talk so freely to you, as 
your brother thought yuu were Just nOW, UO tell 
the truth to me; but I’m not, or, if I am, it’s 
only with remorse and perplexity upon this 
single point. Now, don’t say you didn’t think 
he was, sir,” exclaimed he, irascibly to Edward, 
who had looked a polite disclaimer, “ because 
I saw you did; and don’t think it necessary 
to apologize for thinking so, neither, after what 
you’ve seen of us here. It’s for us to apologize 
to you; and since you don’t taunt me with my 
misfortune and curse, I’m ready enough, for one, 
to do so, But as for those other abolition fel- 
lows, that come down upon you like lynchers, 
and first string you up, and then cut you down, to 
ask if you’re guilty, my temperament’s peculiar, 
and they don’t get many excuses out of me. 

“Our slaves are mostly my wife’s—her whole 
inheritance was in them; and she won't hear a 
word about setting them free, because we have 
a hard struggle, at the best, to — up and edu- 
cate our children properly; and I couldn’t see 
my way clear to do it against her will; because 
I think women have their rights, that it’s a 
very dishonorable and unmanly thing to inter- 
fere with—as long as they stay at home, and 
behave themselves, and don’t make a commo- 
tion about them; if she took to maine about, 
haranguing at conventions, and so on, I would 
claim the privilege the law allows me, of taking 
a stick to her no bigger than my thumb, and be 
glad that my thumb was no smaller. As to the 
rest, as I’m known for a soft-hearted fool when 
not in a passion, any poor black boy or girl 
that has a hard or insolvent master will come 
to me and say, ‘mas'r starves me,’ or ‘ beats 
me,’ or ‘I’m gwine be sold,’ and beg me to buy 
them. Well, what in the world canI do? I'd 
be glad enough to put my hand in my pocket 





s with his rough 


and, rather as a 
t the close, hoped 
manage the case 


would put Mr. Broadstone to no inconvenience 


rouble, I can’t an- 
causing any; but 


e inconvenience is like to 
ou shall be the judge,” 

‘d he: “I go warmly dressed sometimes on 
pot pe He er placed the child 


and 


chin. In front, it 
Beginning with 


s. “Loaded,” said 


he. Replacing it, he took out another from the 
opposite pocket on the right-hand side, exam- 
ined, approved, and replaced it in like manner, 
and so on through the whole dozen, re; 
“Loaded! leaded! loaded! loaded! 

Revolvers,” added he, restoring the last to its 
piace “six bullets in each, 


ating, 


joaded ! 


equivalent in m 
pon occasion, 


can manage two at a time, one in each hand. 
I am ambidexter, see; ” and lifting both hands 
together to the back of his neck, he drew from 
its sheath a bowie-knife with each, and, with 
the leger-de-main of @ juggler, made lightnin; 


and dazzling, an 


Edward’s face, that he started back 
involuntarily, in some fear of losing his very 


and say, ‘ Here’s your price. Pay for yourself, 
and take yourself off,’ and sorry enough to say, 
‘I can’t help you.’ But I’m unpopular and 
poor, and have a perfect checker-board of black 
and white mouths to feed already ; so all that I 
can do is to say, sometimes, rhe you, Sam,’ 
or ‘ Luky, I don’t want you; but I'll buy you 
on condition that you'll work hard for me and 
mine, and do as much as you can. I’m used 
to negroes, and can judge how much that is; 
and if we strike a bargain, I shall expect you 
to keep to it; and if you don’t, J shall keep 
to it.’ 
course; and as soon as they’re paid for and 
feel themselves out of danger, they turn care- 
less, and lazy, and wasteful ; while may be I’m 
at my wit’s end to make both ends meet; and 
then—lI treat them accordingly—sometimes— 
not because I’m a fiend by nature; but merely 
because I’m a poor, fallible, frail human being, 
forced into a position that only an angel is 
— ee 

“Those who come into your possession in 
this way are pretty apt to be appresiebie, un- 
less you're more crue to’em than . know how to 
be in cold blood; but 1 had a pair of brothers, 
once, who were first-rate hands—a carpenter 
and a blacksmith. I took them at the request 
of their master, a friend of mine, who had just 
failed in business. 
his; and he thought I should treat them well. 
I thought so too. But you can never know 
what’s in you 


just been made us for him; and, in short, I 


you 
Then they drawl out, ‘ Yes, mas’r,’ of 


They were favorites of 


till temptation comes to bring it 


rat’s nose is in there. They were as capable 
and industrious as- any white mechanic you 
ever saw. I hired them out, and they brought 
me their wages, high wages too, as honestly as 


possible, never a cent missing, but what the 
were allowed for over-work. ) Path saw sD 
fellows. The times w very hard; I was 


offered more than I’d paid for them, two or 
three times; but I hoped we should all man- 
age to struggle along through together, when 
an abolitionist got hold of Tom, the carpenter. 
He told him, I was informed afterwards, that a 
romise made under such circumstances as 
is was, to be faithful to me, wasn’t binding. 
Tom hung back at first, but the fellow clinched 
the business by saying that | had been talking 
with a man from River about selling him. 
(So I had, and refusing to part with him.) He 
ran away. 

“T was in a tearing fury. My wife cried. 
She had just been packing our oldest son’s trunk, 
to send him to college ; and after such a heavy 
loss, I didn’t know which way to look to raise 
the money to pay for his first term, or toreliing 
enpenses, even. The boy was half beside himself. 
All the lads here are high-tempered, and he‘ 
after me...His mother-pleaded for him, an 
urged me, and said that if he could only get 
his education, and make his way in the world 
nobody could calculate how much good he 
might do; and at any rate, he could buy Black- 
smith Bill back again, if I’d only consent to 
sell him for a few years, till the times were 
better; and if I eeakio’, he’d be very sure to 
run after his brother. Another high offer had 





gave her leave to sell him. 
“T went out of the way for a day. I was 
pretty angry, but my rage is wont to be more 
oud than lasting; and I couldn’t trust myself 
to see him before he was taken off. In two or 
three weeks, his wife came to me in terrible 
trouble. A servant, who had been down the 
river with his master, had seen Bill, and he was 
orly, and ill-used. He had been laying up 
is money for some time, and was to have been 
allowed to buy himself, when he, had enough, 
it his master hadn’t smashed up. Five hun- 
dred dollars of his went in that crash; and 
since he came to me, he’d been laying up, to try 
it again. I never promised him, but oe Ae t 
have denied him. He had one hundred dol- 
lars with him when he was sold, and his new 
owner had taken it all away. What went to 
my heart, though, was to hear from her that 
the same representations which prevailed with 
his brother had been made to him, but that he 
had said he would trust me, and I might trust 
him. I had no ready-money, but I rushed out 
into the streets after it, like a beggar, and Mr. 
Halifax lent me some. He sold some of his 
books to. do it, I found out afterwards. I 
would have, if I'd had any that would sell. I 
took it, and went down in the first boat. I 
found them just shovelling in his grave.” 
“ And she ?” 
“His wife? Oh, she went mad, sir, just as 
if she’d been quite a human being, very much 
so indeed. She was luckier than some human 
beings I could name, who haven’t that re- 
source. She came down to the pier to meet 
us, and stood; and when she saw me alone, and 
my news in my face, I suppose, she just weut 
down into the river, head foremost, like a pearl- 
diver. I ducked in after her, and clutched her 
on the bottom; and they fished us out to- 
gether, and we brought her to. But she had 
a fever after that, and never was quite right 
again, nor will be. I bought her with part of 
what was to have been his purchase money, 
and keep her, and will keep her, to my dying 
day, if I starve to feed her. But I can’t let 
her see me as often as she’d like, because she 
always goes down on her knees, as she did 
that day, ané“wrings her , aekme | 
to buy back her husband—a sort of living 
-*skeleton in my house’—ha! ha!” 
“ How had he died ?” 
“Of a fever—the place was new and un- 
healthy; not otherwise murdered, thank God! 
so far as we could learn, only broken-hearted. 
No one watched over his death-bed, but I ho 
he went to heaven from it. Mine will be 
haunted, perhaps, and from it I shall go— 
where? No matter. He who dares serve the 
devil, should at least be brave enough to face 
the devil, and receive his wages.” His whole 
swarthy, strongly-marked face assumed an ex- 
ression of hard and haggard resolution. 
‘Where I am, my sons must follow. What I 
am, they will be; and even my darling little 
innocent daughters can find no husbands to 
cherish and protect them, after I have gone to 
my own place, but such as have grown up un- 
der the influences which have made me what 
Iam. Now, gentlemen,” concluded he, bring- 
ing himself up, dryly, “as quite enough of 
your time has been taken up with the consid- 
eration of my affairs, we: will, if you please, 
turn our attention to yours.” 
[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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LINES 
Suggested by Rothermel’s Washington, engraved by 
Ritchie. 


Hail! glorious Art. By thee, my simple home, 
Unhonored else by noble presence, grows 

To princely mansion fair. And thou, with me, 
My Mentor loved, dost bring in converse sweet, 
The worthy of my race. Encircling each 
With halo most divine. Yea, by thy charm, 
My scanty walls expand from pole to pole ; 
And farthest Ind her treasure freely yields, 
Withont fatigue, tome. Whate’er is fair 

To mortal eye, that givest thou to me: 

And bid’st me ponder well the loving source 
From whence such beauty flows. 


To thee I owe, 
Mid other joys, to gaze, (and gazing bless 
Thy magic power,) on him who brought 
’Neath Heaven’s smile, from War's Egyptian night 
To Canaau’s peaceful day, our country loved. 
Thy favored son, O Art! to whom it fell 
That matchless brow and form to trace, with joy 
Most lovingly I greet; with many thanks 
To him, who to this effort did inspire. 
I wond'ring read a poem here, that gives 
In all its charms, the mystery that gleams 
Through light and shade. And wonder still 
If color on his pencil sits with grace 
As sweet. Orif the graver here dispute 
Supremacy in might. 
. T.A.G. 
Albany, April 9, 1859, 





Fox anp Pirr.—Walpole characterizes Fox 
and Pitt, the leading spirits of their day, in this 
wise : 

“ Young as Fox was, Pitt was then ten years 
younger, and what a fund of knowledge and 
experience were ten years in possession of such 
a master genius as Fox, besides the prodigious 
superiority of solid parts! Yet Fox left by 
neglect some advantages to Pitt. The one 
trusted to his natural abilities, and whenever 
he wanted, never found them fail ;. Pitt, on the 
contrary, attended to nothing but the means of 
gratifying his ambition. His application was 
not a moment relaxed, and le was not less ab- 
stemious and temperate ; even attention to his 
health was unremitted, as if he feared that 
hereditary gout would traverse his career, as it 
had often broken in on his father’s. No juvenile 
avocations diverted him from his studies, nor 
left reproaches from the grave on his character. 
Fox seemed to leave pleasure with regret, and 
to bestow only spare moments on the Govern- 
ment of a nation; Pitt, to make industry and 
virtue the ladders of his ambition. Fox’s great- 
ness was innate; and if he had ambition, it 
was the only passion which he took no pains 
to gratify. He disguised no vice, he used no 
art, he despised application, he sought no pop- 
ularity ; a warm friend, an? almost incapable of 
being provoked by one ; void of all inveteracy, 
and only an enemy where spirit called on him 
to resent, or the foe was so great that he, was 
too bold not to punish, as he showed the next 
year by insisting on the dismissal of the Lord 
Chancellor and the Lord Advocate. Pitt cul- 
tivated friends to form a party, and had A 
attached many considerable young men to him- 


self.” 





to light. “Put the cheese before the empty- 
looking hole, if you want to know whether 4 
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When I took possession of my little cottage, 
I had little thought, my dear sir, of finding near 
me a or so kind, a friend so intelligent 
in sympathy as you have proved, even in the 
short time I have known you. My object in 
retiring to this place was partly to gain that 
quiet which is so necessary to the student, and 
partly, I must confess, to satisfy a desire for 
solitude. “This desire arose neither from a 
ism such as Zimmermann’s, nor 







misanth like Timon’s; but, conscious - of 
the j with which my friends reproved me 
for ‘w: what they are pleased to consider 
valuable 


nts, and for giving myself up to a 
dejection @yer which I have no control, I fled 
hither, equally to spare them the pain of my 
sombre pmsence, and myself the useless and 
unplea pry recurrence of their reproaches. In 
v F have unexpectedly found one 
whose kin i 88 is spontaneous, and, self-reward- 
ing, seem@not to need the encouragement even 













of appreemtion. You must not suppose, be- 
cause I @@ not meet your delicate advances 
half wayy fiat I am therefore insensible to the 


generous gmotives and charitable humanity 
promptip em; on the contrary, your sym- 
pathy hgg@fouched me nearly, and I must do 
more thampthank you ; I must prove that I am 
deservi fi 

In 
there 
by yous 






































ie 
oul 
pat 


it@resting conversation last night, 
a tone of gentle reproach, unmeant 


by 2 
her 
7D 


™ pone the less felt by me, in the 


r 


wonder Jaw expressed, that a man who had 
read so MMB seen so much, and thought so 
closely a@™&\had, should be willing to settle 
down herepcontent with the obscure compan- 


ionship of} 
regretay 9x 
them inte 
and achiey 
but forgi¥ 
the pas 


@se memories and musings ; had 1 
inted, to repine was but to nurse 
ealthy growth ; in action alone, 
tent, should I seek, not oblivion, 
eas of myself, No matter how dark 
thadows would flit before the day- 
# roperly-developed future. These 
assumed that there were shadows 
Mich, cast by spectres of the past, 
@ them darkening gloom over the pres- 
ent. Amd jon have judged rightly. 
As Iwi y to preserve a friendship already 
valuable to) @ie,and promising me much future 
profit, it ig 
shadows:toyy 





» then, should sorrow last? 
i grict but aggravates thy losse, 
e¢ uot for whut is pas ,” 


*« 
ae 
~ 








ay 


: 
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ate BR ' 

Wiring far-ater surgery than ptr 
their healing. We can dip the bleeding stum} 
in boiling oil, but the process will not restore 
us the lost limb. No cautery nor moxa, how 
ever severe and energetic, can cause the sever 


ed member to grow outagain. The griefs con 


disfiguring, is irreparable. 
just comparison, that of the soul to a lute 


however masterly, can evoke from it the old 
time straizs “that gushed forth in aan 
tated nelody before it was injured. T 


of the world. 


and then quote you from its pages. 
crude, but fresh, and give, more exactly than 


then shone above me, 
comes to my heart as | finger those leaves ! 
“God pity us all, 
Who vainly the dreams of youth recall; 
For of all sad words of \ongue or pen, 
The saddest afe these: * it might have been!’ ” 


Yes, well and truly it might have been, but i 
mad, blind folly 1 flung away my pearl, an 


garment. 
of November 17th, 18—. 


after having travelled about the country enoug 
to get a healthy brown on my cheeks, Jha 


my own building, expecting to mature here an 


develop my imaginings, I conceived that 
ment and easy access to the world withou 


now secured by renting a couple of rooms in 


having nothing to do with me, (for I took m 


studies, nor interrupt my meditations. 
rooms were cosy, ani 
securing arrangements. 


self, and you may 
were headed by the lives of the thrice illu 


of m 
and 


of November 17th, finding myself fixed an 


beginning as follows: 

“ 
of thought aud feeling, 
and inward impression, 
to study mys 
dividuality in 


so that I may be abl 


when I look back upon it I can honestly say, wit 
De Montaigne: ‘ C’est ici un liore de 
lecteur; * * * 


nu : nm de to 
gloire.’ For this 


others. 
“For the 


This mo witnessed the appearance of m 
first oan attempt in literature, a story i 


the Weekly for which I received th 








Give your children education, and no tyrant 
will trample on your liberties. 


per that I should define these 
and thus explain the causes of 


my melanel ily. |I know that you are curious 
in rega hese matters, and I am persuaded) 
from what Mfiiave'seen.of you, that the diagno- 
sis of mpamperies will not seem to you simply 
a seliisi@B@-impertinent instance of morbid 
pathology, B 

“Omsjoys 2s winged dreams doe flye ; 


says the # tle Bishop Percy ; and though to 


fluent with loss are entirely remediless, for the 
simple reason, that the loss itself, maiming and 
It is a frequent and 


break one of its strings, and there is no work- 
man can repair it, as also there is no hand 


is snap- 
ping of a chord: has been my fate, and reese. 

ony the instrument one time possessed is 
now impaired. At best, itcan but give forth a 
few imperfect tones in minor, capable, perhaps, 
of a sufficiently plaintive nocturne, but utterly 
unfitted to take part in the grand symphonies 


I have before me an old diary, which was 
one of my vanities in the Idyl period with 
which my story commences, and [ shall now 
They are 


could recall, the coloring of the heavens that 
Ah, what a sad echo 


now I sit at the Lord’s feast without a bridal 


The first entry in my journal bears the date 
I had graduated at 
college during the previous summer, and now, 


settled myself down in a little Utopian nest of 


send off, strong-winged for flight, a plentiful 
hood of callow fancies. My tastes were all liter- 
ary, and I aspired to the refined walks of dig- 
nified authorship. To pursue my studies and 


needed the command at once of perfect retire- 
This, I pleased myself with believing, I had 


portion of the city remote from the bustle of 
affairs, in the house of a quiet family, who, 


meals at a hotel,) would not break in ged 

e 
I had plenty of comfort- 
Here were my books, 
few in number, but laboriously chosen by my- 
uess the merits of the se- 
lection when I tell you that my biographies 


trious heroes, Gargantua and Pantagruel; and 

scientific treatises, Burton’s Anatomie 
outhey’s Doctor took undisputed prece- 
dence. Here were my pipes, a collegiate accu- 
mulation, ranging from the “duddeen” to the 
lordly houkah and the flexile and musical nar- 
gil’heh. On the stove, by way of permanent 
fixture, was placed a little tea-kettle, capable of 
producing boiling water in five minutes. Think 
not, oh friend, of Noetes Ambrosianae, for the 
pleasant little prattler was seldom used, save to 
aid me in the preparation of an occasional cup of 
tea, for which decoction I have a most unmas- 
culine fondness, taking it at once as mental 
stimulant and confirmation. And on this night 


comfortable, I wrote the first page in my diary, 


This is to be a record of myself, a reporter 
of outward circumstance 


and to measure my proper in- 
e light of each incidental im- 
pulse and emotion. I wish so to keep it that, 


at ici un Lore ne fo, 
jenem’y suis pro aul- 
cune fin que domestique et privée ; je pe ga 

lle consideratio: m service, ni de ma 
unconscious way is the 
only means by, which one can properly achieve 
glorie for himself, and do beneficial service to 


day’s record, it is most auspicious. 


sum of ten dollars, just enough to purchase me 
that elegant copy of Auschylus I have so longed 
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to possess. May I not look upon this as a 
successful augury of whatisto come? * * * 
Just now, too, 1 have succeeded in another at- 
tempt, and quite an important success it is, so 
far as comfort is concerned. I have sipped no 
less than three cups of tea of my own manufac. 
ture, and consider them most admirably con. 
cocted. I will make, in time, quite a superior 
housewife, and expect to awaken the envy of 
every old maid of my acquaintance. This 
bachelor life, with its insignificant cares, and 
its grand freedom from the social restraints 
that clutch most men as uncomf®rtably as her 
first pair of corsets do the liberal-waisted milk- 
maid, is very pleasant to me indeed, and 1 
think, also, that it will prove benficial. Nous 
verrons.” 

This was a terrible mistake, as you will pres- 
ently see. No man has a right to cut himself 
loose from the wholesome restraints of social 
requizement, for the reason that no man can 
Wf rely upon his own power of self-con- 
trol. 


My studies at that time were numerous, em- 
bracing the higher French literature, from Ra- 
belais and Clem. Marot to Guizot ; a little leis- 
urely reading in ischylus and Aristophanes ; 
and a pretty resolute delving in German, in 
which I had advanced just far enough to read 
a page of Schiller without beauty-destroying 
difficulty. My diary is full of sketches for 
stories and essays, of which I seem to have un- 
dertaken several at once, in the exuberance of 
youth, or else on the principle advocated by 
Adam Clarke, that a busy man cannot have too 
many irons in the fire at one time, even if he 
thrust in “tongs, shovel, and all.” Here and 
there, too, are criticisms, now of George Her- 
bert’s poems, now of Coleridge’s Biographia 
Literaria—that work which, in the relation of 
we to accomplishment, resembles a great 
witzer barn stored with the gleanings of a 
ponpetch or, rather, the palace of Kublai Khan 
m Xanadu, with a peddler and his dog for sole 
occupants. . 
But I wished simply to indicate to you what 
I was at the beginning of this period of my life ; 
and having done so, I need not further put you 
off, for here, under date of November 28th, 
my story begins, and with a poem ! 

Ah, I wonder if the papers that have copied 
those three stanzas, (with which I shall not 
trouble you,) or the people that read them, ever 
guessed in what a throb of delight they were 
written! I remember with unpleasant distinct- 
ness all the circumstances of that evening, the 
first line, as it was, of a glowing idyllic page in 
the many-leaved volume of life. 

The ladies of the church where I had at- 
tended worship from infancy had got up a 
“fair,” with the view of aiding the vestry in 
liquidating a debt which oppressed them, and 
I was invited to expend with them as much as 
I thought the charity required. It was during 
the continuance of this fair, and in the hall 


those forcible expressions in which the “intense 
school” delight, I met my fate. Never, how- 
ever, did any Atropos or Lachesis wear such a 
smile as that with which Miss Joscian Estmere 
met me on this occasion. 

I had not seen Miss Estmere for nearly five 
years, and my recollections of her pictured a 
sprightly child,*full of freak and laughter, dain- 
tily beautiful as a willow leaf in April, and as 
fragile as an early snow-drop. Shy and re- 
served then, myself, as was possible for one in- 


the first paw of his argument one might object | Vested with all the gaucherie and consciousness 
that, whilllie ome soit hens a of hobble-de-hoy-hood, she had keen one of the 

i, a ‘ ’ very few of her sex with whom I could talk and 
necessaray hg, sorrows, as passive affec- | be at ease without blush and confusion ; there 
tions, ‘ate geeperly chronic and durable, the| was such an inimitable grace in her actions, 
validity of me: latt Of the Verse is most | so much innocent freedom in her manner, and 
unquesti ey ed: to. | such a winning tone of intimacy in her way ot 





to 
) 


> 


then, 


beauty,” @ pure fairy, not an “airy fairy 


drink the dew of violets. 


I 


still forever. 
Let me tr 
tographed sf 
it is no sli 
in such pe 


and draw her portrait. 


_! ors as will do her justice. 


d 


h 
d 

She usuall 
and pote J 
were, with that dainty ri 
Spenser has given to the blos 
tree “on to 
graceful, and brave, yet trembling 


d 
embonpo 


I 


. —‘every one 
At every little breath that under heaven is blown.” 


t. 
a| for only under this hypothesis can 
quettishly kissed her cheeks. 
y 


would have suited her at all. 


s-| color, deepening on cheek and chin. 


and the nose very piquant. 


justice. 


when tired of sport and play. 

She dressed richl 
ing an especial fon 
of blue, and a remarkable aptitude in bringin 
out surprising effects b 


d 


e 


h| ling, not only at*home, 
and always treated as one of those 


one, without exception. 


I am able to conv 
en, and 
the gift and bliss of secing 

e 


her. 
In five minutes from 


y 


n 
e 





where it was being held, that, to use one of 


healing me “ Ned,” and teasing me, that I felt 
her More like a brother than aught 

else. I did not visit he-—she happened to have 
other sisters, of whom I was sufficiently timid— 
but our families were intimate, and she herself 
had an especial fondness for my mother, used 
frequently to visit her, and, thaugh by no means 
a baby, for she was nearly thirteen years old 
had @ quaint childish way of sitting in her 

lap, and getting herself nursed and fondled, 
Thus she made one think of her continually, 
and almost involuntarily, as a little Pan 
il 


lian,” but a being apiritualized beyond our con- 
ceptions of humanity, with its carks, and cares, 
and every-day-itudes; one fit to dwell in the 
hearts of buttercups, whose food was the plun- 
dered sweets of some lazy humble-bee, whose 


And now, when she came forward to meet 
me, and held out her little hand—it was little, 
beyond any requirements of poesy—Joscian 
Estmere revealed herself to me as the fairy 
grown up, the nameless sprite of old time be: 
come already holder of a title. Queen, Titania ; 
the buttercup-dweller blooming forth into an 
unmistakable Morgiana, needing no wand to 
endow her with the power of weaving Circean 
spells around the soul, of giving life to the 
statue, and of making the bounding blood stand 


It is pho- 
ainly enough on my memory, but 
ht task to reproduce the impression 


In figure she was very slight, but so inimita- 
bly proportioned that one found a charm even 
in that slightness; it was her nature to be 
petite, and an added inch to her stature would 
have marred its rare perfection, I thought. 
There was an indescribable beauty in her hair, 
in the mellow brown of its shadows, and its 
gold-thread gleam where the light touched it. 
wore jt in four or five curls, fall, 
and dancing, “for jollity,” as it 
int which 
soms of his almond 
of green Selenis,” round, and 


Those curls had a life of their own, given to 
them by reason of their beauty, I fully believe; 
account 
for the way they so merrily danced and so co- 
Her face was 
small; some persons, cold critics, thought it a 
shade too small, but it was Aer face, made after 
a pattern with the rest of her, and no other face 
The complexion 
was a pure white, softand subdued, having that 
appearance ladies strive to produce with “lily 
white” and a piece of flannel—and it was over- 
spread at all times with the most delicate i 

er 
features were not shaped in a very classic 
mould, the chin being a shade too tapering, 
The daintiness of 
the mouth, with that cherry upper lip, which 
had such a pretty fashion of curling in pre- 
tended scorn when she tossed her head, would 
require the pen of Sir John Suckling to do it 
Her eyes, brown, soft, and liquid, 
spoke to you all the time, and their language 
was mingled of laughter and sighs, the tinkling 
laughter of silver bells at a merry dancer’s feet, 
the sigh of an infant in its noonday slumber 


y and with great taste, hav- 
dness for the different shades 


their skillful contrast 
or combination. She had a spice of coquetry, 
blended with a little affectation, in her manner, 
and, I think, liked to show her foot now and 
then, as who would not, having so lovely a little 
one, and exercising such exquisite taste in the 
choice of a hue of drab for her gaiter? Withal, 
she was perhaps a little spoiled, being the dar- 
ut everywhere else, 
rsons who 
are privileged to be petted and fondled by every 


I am conscious of having seemed a little ex- 
travagant with my colors in drawing this por- 
trait for you, but such is the only way in which 
an adequate idea of the. 
lorious Psyche who flashed upon my vision. 
my soul with thankful joy for 


e ‘time I touched her 
hand, Miss Estmere atid I were on terms of in- 
‘timacy. Some'contact with the world, and a 





with @ promising beard to give me much more 
confidence (or assurance, call it what you like) 
than she had formerly known me to display 
and I rattled on with her in a very pleasant 
style. I was not without my enviers on this 
occasion, and no efforts were spared by the 
young men present to share with me her pleas- 
ant talk, but she flung them off with a charm- 
ing petulance, and told them she wanted to talk 
with me alone, assigning therefor various rea- 
sons more complimentary than true. Taking 
my arm, she made the circuit of the hall with 
me, I could not venture to say how many times, 
and I cannot pretend to recount our various 
talk. I know that half the money I had about 
me went in the purchase of a bouquet for her, 
which she accepted with a grace that would 
have made it cheap at ten times the cosi. I 
know that when the time came for her to go, I 
wrapped her shawl and furs about her, helped 
her into her carriage, tucked the robes about 
her feet, promised to comply with her request 
to pay her a visit soon, shook hands with her 
as she drove off, and then walked homewards 
with the stride of a young Roscius on his first 
stage, suapping my fingers, and whistling the 
merriest quick-step I could twist up lips to. 
Then, once in my room, with my pipe at my 
lips, my thoughts all in a whirl, and her voice 
and laugh ringing in my ears—that voice, so 
like the carol of little dame Wren, when, hav- 
ing fed her darlings, she poises herself on a 
stem of the hedge near by, and pours forth her 
happiness in praises of the bliss of living—then 
I wrote my poem, about how 

* Like a dainty joyous fairy, 

Dances Lettice to my side »— 

until, having exhausted my stock of ready 
rhymes, I flung the pen away, and sat there 
dreaming half the night, utterly forgetting to 
prepare my usual cup of tea. 

From the specimen I give, you can judge how 
shyly I approached my theme in this poem, 
styling her Lettice throughout the whole, and, 
in the end, seeking to Siapeies the real flesh 
and life of it under the thin veil of an alle- 
gorical dream. You do not need to be told 
why I did this, for I doubt not you know, from 
your own experience, how the young man feels 
when this new emotion invades him—what a 
rare, never-before-heard-of jewel he thinks he 
has found; how he treasures it and hides it 
away in the secret places of his heart, as some- 
thing more than precious, something sacred, 
divine. Under the influence of this new sense, 
I next day wrote in my dairy, by way of corol- 
lary to my poem, what follows : 

“Yesterday I put down in rough verse such 


leading to such emotional states of miygd 
peratively require to be expressed 
mic throbbings of verge.” {Vv 
nite, and comprehs 
generalization !) 


: * 1m 


H What a clear, defi 


“ Hearing a touching melody 


pressing oneself according to the dictates o 


rhyme.” 
Minor Premiss, of course, “ Poeta sum.” 


great measure. * * * What a gloriou 
larly this verse : 
‘What thou art we know not. 
What is most like thee? 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 


Drops co bright to see, 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody.’ 


bol of a Peri. 
tween-earth-and-heaven’ being.” 


by paying her a visit. 


garden and lawn still retained about it. 
lad to see me. 


vented from doing so this season b 


for Joseian to have many visiters. 


id 
was doubly welcome, an 

hours in a quiet intimate fashion, like cousin 
of things to tell each other. 


ionable in every respect. 
neither “ brilliant” nor intense, 


i 


in the =ologies. 


She had n 


This was one of 


cent and warm-hearted, generous of soul, an 


accomplishments to succeed in society; and 
wanted nothing more, nor anything less. 
sought in her a woman; I would not have ha 


letter. 
of cradle-songs, but there is no need they shoul 


ures used at the Bacchic festivals. 
My 


rain from quoting much, The following 
sufficiently characteristic of my mood : 


expectation. 


interposed its cruel veto, Did not go, for 


and we thus miss the balance-weight of unce 


happen to be serve 
any rate—philosophy apart— 
ously put out, and my tea does not taste at a 
nice to-night. 





are 


plenty more chances. 
gross all the sunshine.” 
« Mi , 10th.—I said so! 


tus for an entire week. 
however, so 1 went shepping with her, gave m 
opinion in regard to a shade of zephyr worste 
helped her to select a piece of music, and the 


with a white stone, and set it apart!” 


from the record I 
stand-still. I had experienc 
and gave myself up to it, 
and my feet supremely uncons 


. 


my soul was where 





‘very extensive opinion of myself, had combined! 


hours ago—hovering over her, as 


a thought as is frequently born to us of dreams 
that have been impregned by an experience 
measurably similar. The sight of beauty, an 
hour's talk with one of those Peris we some- 
times encounter, is—to me at least—amply 
sufficient to set in motion trains of thought 


in the rhyth- 
‘ . . 
ensive, specimen of the art of 


being present at the proper representation of a 
gtand opera, or being brought in contact with 
such influences as I have indicated above, al- 
most always awakens and renders active the 
zsthetic soul, and then follows the need of ex- 


one’s culture. The artist would paint—I must 


“ November 30th.—My new story remains in 
statu quo._ I have lost my interest in it, in a | 


poem is Shelley’s ‘Ode to a Skylark,’ particu- 


“If I could write such poety as that, how | 
soon would I carry out my wish of allegorizing | 
my impressions of sweet J. E., under the sym- | 
She is very much such a ‘ be- 


I suffered but a very short time to elapse be- 
fore I redeemed my promise to Miss Estmere, | 
Her family lived in an 
old mansion of rather venerable aspect, which 
had once been a country seat, but was now 
quite within the suburbs of the city, though still 
secluded, by reason of the three or four acres of 
Jos- 
cian received me cordially, and was evidently 
The family usually removed 
into the city during winter, but had been pre- 
the ill 
health of one of the members, and the house 
was too remote from the business part of town 
Hence I 
proportionately en 
joyed myself; the young lady treated me as an 
old friend, and we chatted away for several 


who had been long separated, and had a world 
She played and 
sang for me, gave me laughing pictures of her 
every-day life, and made herself very compan- 
Miss Estmere was 


rand passions, no adorations nor dotings, and 
do not think she was by any means proficient 
er chief 
charms—a naive, natural girl, full of life, inno- 


ossessed of reasonably clear perceptions—a 
Gisela endowed with sufficient drawing-room 


a dolt, and I did not fancy a mistress of black- 
Our women should be skilled in the art 


confine themselves to Mother Goose, as there is 
likewise no need they should aspire to express 
their choral strains in the language and meas- 


journal hints of frequently-renewed visits 
and f many chance meetings, but the words 
roceed in such Jambic dance, that I shall re- 


“ Sunday, December 9th.—Expected ‘to have 
that pleasure’—to meet her, and drink in her 
smiles at church to-day, and consequently filled 
up my thoughts with a store of most elaborate 
But a cold, rainy morning oy! 


knew she would not be there; she is too deli- 
cate to venture out in such weather, poor 
child, * * * I wonder why itis that people are 
so fretful when trifling matters disappoint them? 
Is it not because their very littleness makes us 
too sure of attaining our end in regard to them, 


tainty? And it is provoking to see our strength 
and resources prove impotent to arrest the 
feather that the wind plucks from our fingers. 
I will venture to assert that the famed hero of 
six failures and seven attempts, Robert Bruce, 
swore roundly —_ if his breakfast did not 
at the o— hour. At 

am very griev- 


This tobacco is full of stems,’ 
too. How horribly stiff George Herbert’s metres 
Pshaw! Why play the pole-cat, my 
friend, diffusing thy own ill odors so as to taint 
all around thee! Cheer up, cheer up, there are 
One day does not en- 


The prettiest 
smile and the most gracious courtesy, this morn- 
ing! Pabulum to some moon-struck Inamora- 
It did not satisfy me, 


walked home with her, under pretence of carry- 
ing the bundle. Mehercle! let us mark the day 


My literary work and my studies, to judge 
were now By much at a 

a new sensation, 
my head in the clouds, 
cious of the clay 


OS Sauter 14th.—Last br a be : writ 

i T slept not a wink of real sleep, for 
a et had been bodily but a few 
the humming- 


bird hovers over the coral blossom upon whose 
sweets he feeds his soul to drunken rapture. 
(Sic!) Dreams, dreams, what a new element 
do ye swim in, what new and fair figures peo- 
ple you! There is no sweeter bliss than castle- 

uilding, when one has decided who is to be 
the star of the domain, the incomparable rose 
of ‘my lady’s bower!’ ” 
_ Very petulant was I just then, and ready to 
fling similes at everything that seemed to block 
up my path; for example: 

[To BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 


For the Nations! Era. 
THE DEAD HISTORIAN. 


BY LYDIA A. TOMPKINS, 


A broken chord, a lyre unstrung, 

A glorious song yet half unsung, 
As his thus shortened life ; 

A glowing dream to sudden pain, 

The dropping snow to winter rain, 
Turns thus with sadness rife. 


Who now, as he, with pen inspired, 

With zeal and holy ardor fired, 
Shall search the retords old 

Of Spanish conquest far end wide, 

Beyond the ocean's heaving tide, 
Where sleep the heroes bold, 


Thank God for all these precions years, 
Of sightless life though fed with tears, 
Those busy, toilsome hours, 
That lent the world a wondering view 
Of nations lost and empires few, 
Of dead and sunken powers. 


Pizarro’s fierce and guilty reign, 

The priceless wealth of Inca slain, 
A fabled myth had been; 

Fair Mexico, unsung and lone, 

Tecuzean art no fame had known, 
Save Prescott’s page it win. 


Cholula’s lofty temple Mounds, 
The scene of sacrifigi,) wounds, 
Tlascala’s walied domain, 
Are now with us as “household words ;” 
Majestic trees and gorgeous birds, 
And spreading upland plain. 


Proud Montezuma’s splendor rare, 

His massive gold and rubies fair, 
Become immortal now; 

The favored “Children of the Sun” 

Their mystic worship ever done, 
Again record their vow. 


No guippa’s knot or cumbrous roll, 
Antique device or parchment scroll, 
His arduous labors note, 
Memorial meet, his hist’ry’s page ; 
No tablet ueeds the coming age, 
Except the books he wrote. 


No more entombed in speechless night, 

No gathering film obscures his sight; 
Beyond the river deep, 

His gifted soul in converse meet, 

Shall list the echoes clear and sweet 
That reach death’s pulseless sleep. 


While we in silence and in tears 

Shall mourn through long and fruitless years 
For that whieh God hath wrought; 

A sun grown dim and passed away, 

A master grand that God each day 
Vouchsafed diviner thought. 


ooo 
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Ira Avprince, THE CoLorED Tracepiay.— 
The following notice of the negro actor, Ira 
Aldridge, is from the St. Petersburgh corres- 
pondence of Le Nord, under date of Dec. 5: 

“The success of the negra actor, Ira Al- 
dridge, has been wonderful. At his debut, 
people were curious to see an Othello who 
needed neither crape nor pomade to blacken 
his face. Many expected tears of laughter, 
rather than tears of emotion, when they learn- 
ed that Iago and Desdemona would reply to 
him in German. [The absence of an English 
troupe forced biti té"flay with German actors.| _ 
| Those who counted on this were strangely de- 
ceived. From his appearance on the stage, 
the African artist completely captivated his 
audience by his harmonious and _ resonant 
voice, and by a style full of simplicity, nature, 
and dignity. For the first time we had seen a 
tragic hero talk and walk like common mor- 
tals, without declamation and without exag- 
gerated gestures. We forgot that we were in 
a theatre, and followed the drama as if it had 
been a real transaction. 

“ The scene in the third act, when the senti- 
ment of jealousy is roused in the ferocious 
Moor, is the triumph of Aldridge. At the first 
word of wily insinuation, you see his eyes kin- 
dle, you feel the tears in his voice when he 
questions Iago, then the deep sobs which stifle 
it; and finally, when he is persuaded that his 
wretchedness is complete, a cry of rage, or, 
rather, a roar like that of a wild beast, starts 
from his abdomen. I still seem to hear that 
cry; it chilled us with fear, and made every 
spectator shudder. Tears wet his cheeks; his 
mouth foamed, and his eyes flashed fire. I have 
never seen an artist identify himself so per- 
fectly with the character he represents. An 
actor told me that he saw him sob for some 
moments after his exit from the scene. Every- 
body, men and women, wept. Boileau was 
right, in saying to actors, ‘ Weep yourselves, if 
you would inake others weep.’ Rachel, in the 
fourth act of Les Horaces, is the only artist 
who ever produced so great an effect. At the 
first representation, poor Desdemona was 80 
horror-stricken at the terrible expression of the 
Moor, that she sprang from the bed and fled, 
shrieking with fright. 

“In spite of his stony nature, Aldridge can 
adapt himself to those scenes which require 
calmness and subdued passion. In Shylock, 
to see him trembling with fear and indignation 
before the tribunal which is endeavoring to 
force Christianity upon him, makes oue of those 
impressions which are never effaced. The se- 
verest critics find but one fault with him—that 
when speaking to characters at the back of the 
stage, he has the bad habit of turning his back 
to the public. The director remonstrated with 
him about this, but it was of no avail.” 
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Increase OF Loncevity.—lt is a prevailing 
impression among many, that long life was more 
common in the times of our ancestors than at 

resent. Facts Would seem to prove otherwise. 
be the latter part of the sixteenth century, one- 
half of all who were born died under five years 
of age, and the average proportion of the whole 
population was but eighteen years. In the 
seventeenth century, one-half of the population 
died under twelve years. But in the first sixty 
years of the eighteenth century, one-half of the 
population lived over twenty-seven years; in 
the latter forty years, one-half exceeded thirty- 
two years of age. In the beginning of the 

resent century, one-half exceed forty years. 
The average longevity of these successive pe- 
riods has been increased from 18 years in the 
sixteenth century, up to 43.7 by the last re- 
ports. This increase in the duration of life is 
believed to be the result of improved medical 
science, improvement in the construction of 
houses, drainage of streets, and superior cloth- 


ing. —Newark Daily Advertiser. 
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1] SANCTIFIED ScounpRELs.—George of Cappa- 
docia, born at Epiphania, in Cicilia, was a low 
parasite, who got a lucrative contract to supply 
the army with bacon. A rogue and informer, 
he got rich, and had to run from justice. He 
embraced Arianism, collected a library, and 
got promoted by faction to the Episcopal throne 
of Alexandria, When Julian came, A. ). 361, 
George was thrown into prison, the prison was 
burst open by the mob, and George was lynch- 
ed, as he deserved. And the precious knave 
became in good time the St. George of England, 
patron of chivalry, and the pride of the best 
blood of the modern world. Strange that the 
solid, truth-speaking Briton should derive from 
an impostor. Strange that the New World 
should have no better luck—that broad Ameri- 
ca must wear the name of a thief. America 
Vespuci, the pickle-dealer at Seville, who went 
out in 1339, a subaltern with Hojeda, and 

whose highest naval rank was boatswain’s mate 

in an expedition that never sailed, managed in 

this lying world to supplant Columbus, and 

baptize half the world with his own dishonest 

name. Thus nobody can throw stoues. We 

are equally badly off in our founders, and the 

false pickle-dealer is an offset to the false bacon~ 

dealer —Emerson’s English @aits. 
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MANUFACTURING IN THE SOUTH. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer undertakes to 
show the utility and feasibility of conducting 
manufactures on an extended scale in the slave- 
holding States. It says: 

“ We know of no single measure which we 
should more like to see carried into effect than 
the establishment of manufactures in the South- 
ern States. And this, for reasons alike special 
and general, for the benefit of those States 
themselves, and for the country at large. 

“But can manufacturing industry be there 
prosecuted—i. e., can the requsite means, ma- 
terials, and facilities, be had there ? 

“Why not, we ask? Why should not the 
South produce cotton fabrics at all events, and 
these not for home consumption solely, but for 
foreign supply, if need were ? Look at present 
modes of proceeding, and tell us if they are 
authorized by any principle of political econo- 
my ? ” ' 

In reply to these inquiries, we would point 
the Inquirer to the fact, that the idea of intro- 
ducing a system of manufactures in the South 
is no new one. It has been a frequent and 
habitual theme of newspaper discussion in the 
Southern States for the last quarter of a century, 
and not a few manufacturing enterprises have 
been undertaken in the South, which have been 
attended with some success. Small cotton fac- 
tories have been established, and we believe 
that where they have been well managed, they 
have become profitable investments. But still, 
the South is not a manufacturing country, and 
cannot be while Slavery continues. The main 
difficulty is the want of capital; and there are 
others which result from the inferiority of slave 
labor. 

Slavery abstracts nearly all the capital in 
the Southern States. There are now some four 
millions of slaves, which, at five hundred dol- 
lars each, are worth two thousand millions of 
dollars. This is not far from half the wealth 
of the slaveholding States, and it is a great 
deal more than half the value of those por- 
tions of the South in which Slavery chiefly 
abounds. The North is far wealthier than the 
South ; but if an equal portion of Northern 
capital were synk in the purchase of four mil- 
lions of negro slaves, its capacity for manufac- 
turing as well as for commercial enterprise 
would be materially lessened. 

To invest capital in human beings is to sink 
it, so far as its productive capacity is concerned. 
The human being will work for day wages, and 
hence it is not necessary to invest a thousand 
dollars in him asa slave. If one hundred 
thousand dollars will set one hundred freemen 
at work in a factory or on a plantation, then 
two hundred thousand will be required where 
slaves are employed and owned by the manu- 
facturer. It will not mend the matter to say, 
that the manufacturer need not own the slaves 
he employs—that he may hire them; for, if 
the laborers be owned as property, their value 
must be deducted from the capital of the com- 
munity which is available for investment. We 
are not maintaining, now, that the owners of 
slaves are not as well reimbursed in profits 
upon their investments as those who employ 
free labor. Let it be conceded that Slavery is 
profitable to the individual slaveholder, and 
still it is a dead loss to the community. The 
profits which arise to the slaveholder, as such, 
are merely the wages which should be paid to 
his slaves; and it is clear, that to take the fruits 
of one man’s labor, and confer them upon 
another, is not to add to the aggregate produc- 
tion of the community. 

Property in slaves is therefore wholly unpro- 
ductive. Slavery is merely a monopoly. It 
simply robs the laborer of his wages, and turns 
them over to his master, but it produces noth- 
ing. Where slaves are employed in any indus- 
trial enterprise, it is not their value which is 
invested in it, but their food and clothing for 
the time being, merely. These constitute the 
wages of the slave, and these are necessary in- 
vestments; but the investment of a thousand 
dollars in his ownership is not necessary, be- 
cause the laborer will work without being 
owned. This investment, therefore, though it 
may secure a profitable monopoly, or privilege 
of appropriating another man’s earnings, can 
produce nothing—or, in other words, add noth- 
ing to the common stock. 

We think that the correctness of these prop- 
sitions cannot be disputed by any one who 
will take the pains to reflect for a few moments ; 
and if they be correct, it follows that the com- 
munity which establishes or tolerates Slavery 
gives encouragement to an investment of cap- 
ital, which, however profitable it may be to the 
individual, is ruinous to the public prosperity. 

The property in slaves in this country has 
not been acquired without the same outlay of 
labor and capital as other property. It is no 
easier to get possession of a hundged slaves 
than of the same value in other forms; yet, as 
we have seen, this property, now amounting to 
two thousand millions of dollars, is utterly with- 
drawn from the productive resources of the 
South—utterly sunk, in other words. 

We will further illustrate this position by 
supposing that the whole slave population were 
suddenly removed, and that their places were 
supplied by an equal number of free white la- 
boring people, such as inhabit the free States 
of the North. This supposition disencumbers 
the economical question of any connection with 
the questions regarding the condition of the 
negro, his fitness for freedom, and his readi- 

ness to perform voluntary labor for wages, on 
his own account. In the case supposed, the 
South would have all the land, all the money, 
houses, fixtures, and personal property, other 
than slaves, which it now has; and there would 
be as many hands to labor, as many mouths to 
feed, and as many backs to clothe, as now; and 
we will not dwell upon the fact that these free 
laborers would be stimulated by the prospect of 
bettering their conditions in life, which slaves 
Cannot indulge. What, we ask, under such cir- 
cumstances, could prevent the South, thus freed 
from Slavery, without compensation to the 
slaveholders, from producing a8 much as it 
now can with slaves? Two thousand millions 
of property would be destroyed by this trans- 
formation, and yet the South would remain 
with all its present resources! The two thou- 
sand millions taken from the slaveholders would 
be restored in the four millions of freemen who 

own themselves, and who are worth that sum, 

to say the least, to themselves. It follows from 
hence that capital invested in slaves merely 
purchases a monopoly to one class, at the ex- 
pense of another, and that it is sunk or thrown 
away to the community at large, 


There are other practical difficulties in the 
way of establishing manufactures in the South. 
In the first place, the mechanic atts and manu- 
factures require a class of laborers superior in 
intelligence and skill to such as will merely do 
as field hands. This intelligence and skill can- 
not be expected of slaves, to whom are denied 


same time are deprived by their condition of the 
ordinary motives of ambition and interest 
which stimulate free laborers to improvement. 
In the second place, it would be utterly imprac- 
ticable to build up a manufacturing city in which 
the whole laboring class should be slaves, for 
the simple reason that they would make them- 
selves free. Thus aggregated, they could. not 
be held in Slavery. The most fanatical cham- 
pion of the peculiar institution would not deem 
it possible to hold laboring populations as large 
as those of Philadelphia, Baltimore, or even of 
Lowell, in Slavery; and the bare suggestion of 
this impossibility will illustrate the absurdity of 
all speculations about making the slaveholding 
South a manufacturing country. A few small 
factories, or here and there a workshop, may 
do well, but that is all that can be accomplished 
while Slavery lasts. 

These remarks, of course, presuppose the em- 
ployment of slave labor. On the northern bor- 
ders of the South, where the institution of Sla- 
very has only a nominal existence, manufac- 
tures are beginning to take root and flourish. 
This is the case in Baltimore, Wilmington, 
(Del.,) Wheeling, (Va.,) Louisville, and St. 
Louis. 

Slavery presents obstacles to Southern com- 
merce of precisely the same character which we 
have referred to in connection with manufac- 
tures. The absorption of capital in an unpro- 
ductive form, the want of intelligence, skill, and 
ambition, in the slaves, and the utter impossi- 
bility of bringing together large masses of 
slaves without precipitating insurrection, are as 
potent obstacles in one case as in the other. 
These circumstances, which utterly disquali- 
fy a slaveholding community from succeeding 
in commerce or manufactures, render the South 
eminently an agricultural region. Slaves may 
be employed in agriculture, for the reason that 
the labor required is rude and coarse; and the 
nature of the employment, requiring dispersion 
over a large surface, is favorable to the preser- 
vation of order and subordination. 

It is also to be remarked, that the staple pro- 
ducts of the South cannot be produced so well, 
if at all, in any other part of the country; and 
this circumstance gives the planters a valuable 
monopoly of production, which confers a fac- 
titious value upon Slavery. A very shallow 
class of reasoners maintain, in consequence of 
this state of things, because the production of 
cotton is highly profitable to the planters, that 
Slavery, which is the mere incident of the cot- 
ton culture, is the cause of its success. If this 
were true, it would be difficult to explain how 
it is that Slavery, when brought into competi- 
tion with free labor, always falls into decay, as 
it is now doing in Maryland, Virginia, Mis- 
souri, and Kentucky. Whenever Slavery is 
deprived of a monopoly of production, it be- 
gins to recede. The slaves are sold, or removed 
further south, and their place is taken by free 
labor. 

The radical objection to Slavery in a politi- 
co-economical point of view, viz: that it is an 
unnecessary, and therefore an unproductive, 
investment of capital adheres to it, as well in 
agriculture as in commerce and manufactures. 
The ownership of the laborers requires an ad- 
ditional outlay of capital, generally equal to, if 
not greater, than that which is invested in 
lands, houses, cattle, and so forth ; and in new 
countries, where lands are cheap, the value of 
the slaves employed to cultivate the land far 
exceeds the value of the necessary investment. 
It is for this reason that, with all the advan- 
tages possessed by the Southwest in the pro- 
duction of cotton and sugar, it has fallen far 
behind the Northwest in the race of prosperity. 





A LETTER FROM GOV. WISE. 


A letter from Gov. Wise has recently made 
its appearance in the newspapers, addressed to 
the Hon. David Hubbard, of Alabama. It is 
dated January 3. The following passages are 
particularly worthy of note. It will be seen 
that the author insists on the duty of Congress 
to protect Slavery in the Territories, a proposi- 
tion which we last week conceded to him the 
the credit of originating. He says: 
“T am sorry to be informed ‘that the South 
is now a widow.’ A widow is a forlorn being, 
and demands all my sympathy. It is true that 
I am a married man already, and can’t tender 
the ‘lady in weeds’ my ‘true-and gallant’ de- 
votion as a ‘husband.’ And were | in a state 
of single blegsedness, it would still be against 
nature for me to tender my hand to the South 
in holy wedlock, for I claim to be born of her 
womb, and to be as loyal a son as ever sucked 
the milk of his mother, and to be ready to pro- 
tect her in weal or woe against every enemy 
and every evil, according to the best ability with 
which God and her nursing have endowed me. 
Protect her! Ay, if I do not, may my right 
hand forget its cunning! From what? From 
Abolitionists and Protectionists, and land job- 
bers and Treasury robbers! Yes, as I always 
tried to do, much to my own cost. And from 
the treachery of sons of her own, and from the 
folly of her sincere friends, too, I mean to try 
to protect her, as I have tried of late in vain. 
I would protect her from the authors of Kansas- 
Nebraska bills—jfrom the Free-Soilism of 
Badger amendments—from the effects of repeal- 
ing laws establishing and protecting Slavery in 
Territories—from the false protection of non-in- 
tervention, withdrawing all pretension to protect 
all persons and property equally and alike on 
the common territory of joint settlement—from 
Lecompton policy, that had not the wisdom even 
of Aisop’s cock in the fable—from the compro- 
mises of English bills, which stripped us of every 
particle of prestige we had left—from the wick- 
edness of ‘force and fraud,’ and the folly of a 
minority attempting to establish a rule of ‘ fas 
aut nefas’ in the face of an unscrupulous major- 
ity. We were strong on the moral ground of 
equality. We relinquished that in attempting 
to assume more than equality, and we lost all 
character for justice.” 
The following extract will show his estimate 
of the free white laboring classes of the North : 
«c77~ have tried to play the same game of 
wee ‘-h can,’ with the most snatching 


‘snatch as snate... We have chall 
A world, \“® have challenged a 
snatchers in the wor *hin, slave- 


competition of settlement, with a 
holding, agricultural population on our part, 
against a majority host of commercial, trading, 
free-white, Free-Soil people, who have not all 
homes, and who are keeping a sharp look-out 
for them, and who can use Sharpe's rifles put 
into their hands by fanaticism to acquire them. 
All they ask is for the rule to be once fixed that 
you can take all you can, and hold all you can 
take, and that no power of Congress or other 
power is to interfere to hinder the strongest in 
taking and holding all.” 

The following extracts may be regarded as a 
general indictment against the Administration, 
embracing half a dozen or more counts, each 
one of which charges a eapital offence. He 
says: 

“ Ay—and is Democracy as well as the South 
to have no out-spoken, honest counsellor? Are 
we to be given over to the Federal gods of Pa- 
cific railroads? Are we to out-Yazoo Yazoo ? 
To out-Adams Adams, in putting internal im- 
provements by the General Government on the 
most omnipotent and indefinitely stretching 
power of all powers of the Federal Government— 
the war ? Are we to abolish ad valorem 
and adopt specific duties, to supply a tariff for 
revenue, the standard of which is alread eighty- 
one millions of expenditure on three tandred 
and twenty-one millions as the average rate 
of importations? Are we to increase eighty- 
one millions of expenditure to the unknown 
limitless amount required for railroads across 
this continent; for Post Office that don’t pay 

expenses; for pensions unheard of in char- 
acter and amount; for a land office which gives 
away three acres for every one sold, and brings 
us in debt; for increase of standing. army, such 
as our frontiers, and Indian wars, and _protect- 
orate of foreign territory, propose ; and for Such 


@ navy as Isthmian wars with no less than 
eight 


owers of the earth, England, Egein 





the very rudiments of education, and who ®t the 


tion? If so, what-is a ‘ direct tax?’ 
tax the only one which can be ‘ apportioned ?’ 
Are the land owners to pay all the cost of the 
crusade of Congress and manifest destiny? Is 
striet construction and are State rights to be 
abandoned, and are we to give up State corpo- 
rations to the bankruptcies of a Federal com- 
mission? Where would have been our people 
and their effects last year, if a Federal power 
could have put our State banks into a course of 
liquidation under a commission of bankruptcy? 
Is the South, is any portion of our country, in 
a situation to rush into war—wars invited by 
the President with three European and five 
And are we to be a 
grand, consolidated, elective, North and South 
American imperialism ? : 

“ The question is not, ‘ Will the Union be dis- 
That is a settled question. 
question is, ‘Is the old Virginia Democratic 
faith to be abandoned, and are we to rush on 
with the President into a full scheme of Federal 
policy which in its whole outline and filling up 
exceeds any Federalism in all its points which 
a Hamilton, or Adams, or any other latitudina- 
rian, ever dared to project or propose? For my 
part, I take ground now firmly and at once 
against the war power. I 
ton policy of*peace, and against all entangling 
alliances and protectorates, and the Jackson 
rule of ‘demanding nothing but what is right, 
and submitting to nothing that is wrong,’ and 
for preserving and protecting the South and the 
whole country from ambitious and buccaneer- 
ing wars, of which the landed and planting in- 
terests would have to bear the burdens at a 
great sacrifice of present prosperity. 
“ The President bids hagh. s 
offers Cuba and the Isthmus and North Mexico ; 
to the West, a Pacific railroad ; to the North, 
protection to iron and coarse woollens ; and to 
the great commercial countries, the power of 
centralization by obvious uses and abuses of a 
bankrupt act to apply to State banks, Yester- 
day Biddle was a monster, and to-day a few 
Wall-street bankers can expand and contract 
upon us more like a vice than he did; and 
what would they not do, if they could force the 
poor provinces when they please into bankrupt- 
cy? I have written this right on, and you may 
do what you please with it. Yours, truly, 


American Powers? 


he lays down above. 


dent of the Union. 


dissolve the ‘Union. 


slave-trade laws, 
are worth nothing against 
Perhaps some may 8 
to anarchy, and shou 
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France, Mexico, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, ew 
Granada, and Paraguay, demand, if threatened 
only? Is protection to be turned into prohibi- 


. 


Is land 


“ Henry A. WIsE.” 


It will be seen that Gov. Wise assumes, as a 
foregone conclusion, that the Union is to be 
dissolved. This idea on his part will doubtless 
explain his ultra Pro-Slavery position. It is 
incredible that a man of his intelligence can 
hope to earry a Northern State on the platform 
He must know that no 
Northern constituency will ever vote for any 
man who avows himself in favor of Congression- 
al legislation for the protection of Slavery in 
the Territories; and he should know that his 
uncomplimentary allusion to the Northern pop- 
ulation is not calculated to make friends. 
principles are repulsive, and his language in- 
sulting. Under such circumstances, he cannot 
hope to be elected President ; and his ambition 
to be the candidate is prompted by the desire 
to be the great leader in the Southern rebellion, 
to be organized if a Republican is elected Presi- 
It will be recollected that 
Gov. Wise went to Raleigh, North Carolina, in 
1856, in order to meet other Southern Govern- 
ors, and organize a general rebellion, in the 
event of Fremont’s election. 
this treasonable design; and while he is exert- 
ing every nerve to become the candidate of the 
“Democratic” party for the Presidency, he 
proclaims beforehand that the Union is to be 
dissolved. Rule or ruin, is his motto. 
Governor Wise may, for aught we can fore- 
see, become the candidate of ‘the remnant or 
rump of the Democracy which will be repre 
sented at Charleston; but with such a platform 
as he lays down, we doubt if he will have so 
much as an electoral ticket in any free State. 
He has placed himself hors du combat for any 
purpose even pretending to be national; while 
for the treasonable schemes meditated by the 
Raleigh Cenvention of 1856, and still ardently 
cherished by the dominant party in all the States 
south of North Carolina and Tennessee, he is 
the representative man. 

But Gov. Wise cannot carry Virginia into 
any such treasonable scheme. 
minion will adhere to the Union; and if the 
Democracy of that State wish to be buried 
fifty fathoms deep by the Opposition, they have 
only to follow the lead of their erratic Governor. 
This, however, they will never do. 
has lost the confidence of the Virginia De- 
In his Senatorial contest with Mr. 
Hunter, he was beaten so badly that his friends 
will not own that he was in the field. So it will 
be when he brings forward his proposition to 
The entire Opposition, 
with nine-tenths of the Democracy, will join in 
putting down any such treasonable and suici- 


He still clings to 


By all-means let Gov. Wise be the rump can- 
didate for the Presidency. He will be cordially 
sustained by the Disunionists and African 
slave-traders ; and it is not improbable that he 
will sweep the Gulf States like a whirlwind. We 
shall then have an opportunity of testing the 
strength of the Union. 
President of the Gulf States by acclamution ; 
and he, if any man, will have the courage to 
lead them in the effort to secede. 





A LAW-ABIDING PEOPLE. 


The Washington Stades, the Douglas organ, 
copies an article from the Columbia South Car- 
olinian, rejoicing at the result of the trial of the 
pirates at Charleston, who were caught in the 
very act of landing a cargo of slaves upon our 
This result is heralded forth as the 
triumph of popular sentiment over law; and so 
generous is the South Carolinian, that he is 
willing that the North shall in future refuse 
the delivery of fugitive slaves. The States 
heads the article, “ Federal Impotency against 
Public Sentiment.” The writer says : 

“As the Charleston Mercury says of the 
slave-trade cases, so say we of all attempts to 
force any Federal measure against public sen- 
timent; it will be ‘idle, expensive, and vain.’ 
Whether at the North or at the South, in the 
East or West, show us anywhere an American 
community, and we will show a community 
which may be so influenced that it will 
oontient, and sacrifice law. * * 
nay pass fugitive slave laws, anti- 
Teri.orial slave laws, but they 
ublic sentiment. 
that this is a teridency 
be remedied—that these 
laws should be enforced, It can only be done 
by changing our Federal Government, and _re- 
modelling it upon a more centralized plan. 
That is the only remedy. Let those who op- 
ose us assume it, and we shall meet them on 
* * * The slave-trade men of the South 
have achieved their object ; what can they com- 
plain of? The anti-fugitive-slavelaw men of 
the North have achieved theirs; should they 
not be satisfied? In either, we recogmise 
practical higher-lawism—that rule of action 
which makes public sentiment ‘a law unto 


Slaveholders, of all people in the world, are 
the last who should appeal to the higher law. 
It may be convenient, for the present, to main- 
tain a doctrine which it is supposed will justify 
the perjury of Southern jurors, but it will not 
work well in the long run. 

Tt was the fashion, a few years ago, for South- 
ern editors and politicians to teach a very dif- 
ferent doctrine. Until very recently, they pro- 
fessed to be the most law-abiding people in the 
world. Nothing was so sacred as law, and to 
set up the individual consciences of men, as 
the Christian martyrs did of old, against the 
laws of the land, was denounced as a crime of 
the deepest dye. The Northern apologists of 
Slavery still inculcate these sentiments, when 
a human being is to be returned into Slavery, 
“ under the fugitive slave law.” 
slaves are to be manufactured of freemen in 
violation of law, their Southern friends cry out 
for the higher law, or the law of public opin- 
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ion. It remains to be seen whether the North. 
ern allies of Slavery will change their tune, and 
justify the infamous verdict of a South Caro- 
lina jury, setting agide at once the laws of God 
and man. 

The South has everything to lose, and noth- 
ing to gain, by this appeal to public sentiment 
against law. If the Northern people act upon 
it, the border slave States will lose their best 
slaves, while the Gulf States will receive an in- 
flux of African barbarism. 





New Yorx Eventxe Post.—The N. FY. 
Evening Post, already one of our largest Re- 
publican dailies, has been constrained by the 
pressure of advertisements to enlarge its di- 
mensions. The proprietors announce that its 
“ prosperity, since the first number was issued, 
now more than fifty-eight years ago, was never 
greater than it is at present, nor its prospects 
for the future more flattering.” 

The Post deserves success. Its consisten- 
cy, independence, dignity, and ability, give it 
great weight as an authority and guide in the 
political world. 


The Century, is the name of Mr. McElrath’s 
new paper, lately started in New York. It is 
handsomely printed in large quarto form, and 
dedicated to politics, commerce, finance, econo- 
my, literature, science, and art. Its tone is 
elevated, its ability marked, and its principles 
are in harmony with the Republican movement. 
It looks solid, respectable, and vital, and with 
great pleasure we enter it on our list of ex- 
changes. 





Tue NationaL Era.—What with the One 
Dollar Weeklies, and the thousands of Repub- 
lican local papers, what with the Tribune, the 
Century, the Independent, the New York Led- 
ger, and other mammoth periodicals issued at 
the great Commercial Metropolis of the Union, 
the Nationa’ Era quite naturally has a hard 
time of it, and we hope its friends will bear in 
mind that nothing but strenuous exertions on 
the part of those who appreciate its importance 
to the Republican cause, can enable it to hold 
its own against competition so formidable. 





Misconception.—The New York Ledger, 
commenting on our article in relation to the 
morals of advertising, says: 

“The Era, in addition, has a sneer at ‘thrill- 
ing’ stories. Now, when we state that Dr. 
Bailey, the editor of the Hra, is the man who 
‘brought out’ Mrs. Southworth, published her 
first novelette in his paper, has always, we un- 
derstand, spoken kindly and enceumagingy of 
her literary efforts, and that the ‘thrilling’ 
chapters at which he now sneers are taken 
from her story of ‘The Hidden Hand,’ we think 
our readers will concur with us in the opinion 
that he is about as consistent in one case as he 
is fair in the other.” 

This is an entire misconception. We intend- 
ed no sneer at Mrs. Southworth, or any other 
contributor to the columns of the Ledger. Mrs. 
Southworth is a writer of rare power and won- 
derful industry; we respect her as highly and 
regard her with as friendly feelings as when we 
brought out her first novel. 





“The Republicans of Ohio have called a 
State Convention, to assemble at Columbus on 
Thursday, the 2d day of June next, to nominate 
candidates for Governor, Lieutenant Governor, 
Auditor, Secretary of State, Treasurer, Supreme 
Court Judge, Member of the Board of Public 
Works, and Commissioner of Common Schools. 
The ratio of representation will be one delegate 
to each five hundred votes for Judge Peck at 
the election of 1858, with an additional dele- 
ate for each fraction over two hundred and 
itty votes. In accordance with this rule, the 
Convention will be composed of three hundred 
and sixty-four members.” 

Judge Piatt, of Cincinnati, is spoken of as 
candidate for the Lieutenant -wtsvernorship. 
The Judge was formerly a member of the Dem- 
cratic party, but has sinee been distinguished 
by his devotion to the Republican movement. 
He has a large heart, a fine intellect, and much 
political experience. 





Bas Scuoot Trovustes 1x Boston.—Last 
week, in our Boston correspondence, occurred 
a paragraph in relation to the School Troubles 
in Boston, which deserved a word of comment. 
It is not yet too late. We have not a particle 
of sympathy with the narrow regulations and 
intolerant spirit that gave rise to the con- 
troversy. If men would but regard the rights 
of conscience, and act with a little common 
sense, such collisions might easily be avoided. 
We are a Protestant, by education and on 
deliberate examination, whole-souled and de- 
termined, throughout soul, body, and spirit, 
and therefore we protest against the slightest 
approach to the invasion of the rights of con- 
science. Ifthe majority insist upon having the 
Bible, or appropriate portions of it, read in the 
opening of the Common School, vary well—_but 
why should there be any controversy? Why 
not recognise the right of any parent, who from 
conscientious motives is opposed to this 
usage, to request that his children be per- 
mitted to remain out of the school till the ex- 
ercises have been completed ? 

If I were a teacher in a Public School, I 
would rather give up my place, and dig for a 
livelihood, than be the instrument of compel- 
ling a child to read the Bible, or hear it read, 
in violation of the parent’s command. 

We point out a very easy method, by which 
Protestant and Catholic, if both single-heart- 
ed, might easily be satisfied—the religious 
sense of the former satisfied, without the re- 
ligious sense of the latter being violated. 
Beyond all this, we are aware, there is the 
great question, whether the State ought to un- 
dertake the secular education of all its chil- 
dren, confining itself to that. By a large 
portion of Protestants in England, an answer 
has been returned in the negative. In this 
country, Protestants generally, and many Cath- 
olics, practically have decided it in the affirma- 
tive. But it cannot be denied that the Catho- 
lic Church, as a body, deprecates the idea of 
such education. It is not friendly to our Com- 
mon School system, and would infinitely prefer 
not only to confine its own youth to strictly 
Catholic institutions of learning, but to gather 
under their influences as many Protestant chil- 
dren as possible. On this question we stand, 
where we have always stood, by our noble 
Common School system. 

REE 
MR, DAVIS, 

" Woowsocker, April 20, 1859, 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

I see by your r that you appear to be 
ve re A for t e Black Sintenies, as you 
call. them, (and a name very appropriate,) to 
be beaten in 1860, and you also favor the elec- 
tion of Thomas Davis to Congress from our 
district in thig State; and I suppose that the 
reason that you want Davis elected is, because 
he sails under the Republican flag. So he does 
in part, but he is trying to ride two horses; and 
they are twins, looking so nearly alike you can- 
not distinguish the difference—the mis-named 
Republican horse, and the Black Border Ruf. 
fian horge; and to convince you that I am not 
so prejudiced that | cannot state I send 
you one of the * Honest Pom” tickets, so that 

ou can see that Republicanism gnd Border 
Ruffianism in Rhode Island are twin brothers, 
and both contemptible humbugs. 

Yours, for Robinson every time, 

Dexter Crark. 

We know Thomas Davis intimately, and can 
testify to his honesty. The charge that he is 
attempting to ride two horses should be made, 
not against him, but against those who persist 
in their efforts to combine Know Nothingism 
and Republicanism. Thomas Davis, when in 





an honest, a well-informed, practical man. It 
was no credit to his district that Know Noth- 
ingism,was strong enough to prevent his re- 
election. As to the ticket that Mr. Clark sends 
us, show us the evidence that it was got up at 
this election by Mr. Davis.. We do not believe 
it can be produced. 

We repeat—Rhode Island occupies rather an 
anomalous position among Republican States, 
and the sooner she subordinates Old Whiggery 
and Native Americanism, the better.— Ed. Era. 





ADDRESS GF THE GERMAN CITIZENS 
OF TOLEDO, OHIO. 


To the People of Massachusetts : 

The citizens of Toledo, Ohio, of German 
birth, have heard with astonishment and in- 
dignation that the Legislature of your State has 
passed an amendment to your Constitution, to 
the effect that no naturalized citizen shall here- 
after have the right to vote in your State until 
he has resided there two years after receiving 
his certificate of citizenship. Not questioning 
the right of your Representatives to legislate 
on matters pertaining to the welfare of your 
Commonwealth, we still take the liberty, as 
fellow-citizens and as members of the Republican 
party, to express our opinion on this subject, 
now before you for final action. 

We hailed with delight the success of the 
Republican party in Massachusetts, and the 
election, as your Governor, of the late Speaker 
of the House of Representatives in Congress, 
whose elevation to that seat we watched with 
anxious solicitude. We always considered it a 
fundamental principle of the Ripaiiicen party, 
that all citizens had equal rights before the 
law, without distinction of color or birth. But 
this action of your Legislature strikes at the 
very root of these eternal principles of equality 
and right. We had never expected that the 
Party of the Rights of All Men would sig- 
nalize their accession to power in your State 
by enacting such clauses, discriminating be- 
tween citizens; and should this measure be 
approved of by Republicans, and by the silence 
of their Press, then we, citizens of German 
descent, will have nothing more to do with such 
a party—we will never more lend our help to 
elevate a party to —_ which tramples us 
under foot. Nor will we be driven back into 
the other political organization, whose avowed 
purpose is the preservation and extension of 
American Slavery. We can never act with any 


political parties be able to elevate themselves 
to this standard, then we shall endeavor to 
promote and to advocate the formation of one 
that will stand up to the level of the framers of 
the Constitution of the United States. 
We ask the People of Massachnsetts to reject 
the proposed amendment to their Constitution. 
P. Lenk, } 
Gvuipo Marx, 
Gro. Wezer, 
M. HorrMany, 
Geo. TANNER, 
This address, forwarded to us for publication, 
we insert with pleasure. It is a fundamental 
principle of the Republican Party, that all citi- 
zens have equal rights before the Law, without 
distinction of color or birth. It ought to be a 
sacred Principle with the American People, for 
it is Justice. If a man born in New York or 
New Orleans may vote in Massachusetts, after 
one year’s residence therein, for the same 
reason, no longer residence should be required 


- Committee. 


vided he has received his certificate of citizen- 
ship. It is unjust and anti-Republican to dis- 


dition to suffrage. 

We do not wonder at the feeling manifested 
by our German fellow-citizens ; but let them 
bear in mind that the Republican Party stands 
committed, not for, but against, any such dis- 
crimination, and the Republican Press gen- 
erally is in sympathy with its liberal position. 
Let not the action of Republicans in certain 
localities give rise to misconceptions of the po- 
sition of the Party, or drive our naturalized 
citizens into precipitate measures. 


a 


THE DOUGLAS ORGAN. 


We have frequently stated inferentially that 
the Washington States is to be regarded as the 
organ of the Douglas branch of the Democracy. 
The following extract from that journal of Satur- 
day, showing that Judge Douglas is sending 
out circulars to aid in its circulation, will leave 
no further doubt about the fact. 

From the Washington Staies of April 22. 
THE “HERALD” AND THE “STATES.” 
- ° . +* r 

We are under obligations to the New York 
Herald for publishing, in a very conspicuous 
manner, the prospectus of the States, accom- 

anied by a few lines, signed by Senator Doug- 
as, to this effect: 

“ Please make exertions to obtain subscribers 
to this paper.” 

The Herald at the same time informs its read- 
ers that “the body of the circular (two lines) is 
in the hand-writing of a clerk, but the signature 
is the autograph of Senator Douglas.” 

This is correct ; for the body of the circular 
was written by a clerk in the Sfafes office, and 
Judge Douglas was one of a number of Sena- 
tors and members who signed for us such a doc: 
ument, the result of which is, that we are re- 
ceiving a large number of subscribers from all 
sections of the country. This morning’s mail 
brought us forty-nine. 

The Herald will confer a great favor upon us 
if it will publish conspicuously the recommend- 
ations of such other Senators and members as 
we can furnish, who have requested their 
friends to “make exertions to obtain subscribers 
Sor the States.” 

After this avowal of the intimate connection 
which exists between Judge Douglas and the 
States, we feel fully warranted in regarding it 
as the true exponent of his views upon political 
questions; and that the States’ interpretation of 
“ non-intervention,” quoted by us last week, is 
to be taken as identical with that of Senator 
Douglas. 

We therefore again draw attention to the 
principles laid down by this central Douglas 
organ, on the 12th instant. That paper says : 

“ For our own part, we contend that it is in- 
competent for the Federal Government, in any 
form of operation, either by the immediate ex- 


a substitute, to enact an exclusion of Slavery 
Jrom the common domain. * * * But Con- 
gress could bestow no authority on the local 
Legislatures, of which it was not itself possess- 
ed; and hence we maintain that a transfer of 
all its authority does not involve the right to 
prohibit the introduction and establishment of 
Slavery in the Territories. This conclusion is 
in exact accerdance with the principle propound- 
ed by the Supreme Court in the Dred Scott 
ee, i 

“ We answer at once, led the courts determine 

between us and our adversaries. If the Terri- 
torial Legislature attempt to exercise a power 
in disparagement of Slavery which the Routh 
will not admit within its jurisdiction, any in- 
jured party may carry its grievance before the 
Supreme wrt, Js i hazardays ta trust that 
triunal on the issue? We answer, leaving out 
of view its general wisdom and integrity, the 
Supreme Court is known to be reliable, from the 
fact that it happens to have prejudyed the very 
‘point in dispute. In the Dred Scott case, it 
was determined by this august tribunal that 
neither Congress nor a fortiori the local Legis- 
luture, which is the creature of Congress, can 
prohibit Slavery in the Territories. Years be- 
fore this decision, Mr, Calhoun avowed his per- 
fect willingness to remit the rights of Slavery 
in the Territories to the arbitrament of the Su- 
preme Court. The result has justified his pro- 
phetic sagacity ; and we, who are wise after the 
event, have a positive assurance of safety in 
lequj ry in the Territories to the protec- 
a oounés, * * * 

“ So the South has a moral and constitytian: 
al right to insist on the revival of the African 
slave trade; but the exercise of the right in- 
volves issues of policy and physical power, 
which the wisest statesmen choose not to precip- 
itate upon the country.” 

Here, then, is the end of Judge Douglas's 
schism. He is now, if possible, sounder than 


ever, He admits, through kis organ, that the 





Congress before, acted throughout his term like- 


Dred Scott case estops the people of the Terri- 


of a man bora in England or Germany, pro-| which of the two volumes to give the preference. 


ertion of its authority, or through the agency of 








party that does not recognise the eternal truth | 
of the equality of all men, and equal rights of | 


all citizens ; and should none of the existing | te the titles above given a new name to us in 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


tories from excluding Slavery, by direct or in- 
direct legislation, and he admits that “the 
South has a moral and constitutional right to 
insist on the revival of the African slave trade.” 
On such a platfarm, Mr. Douglas will go before 
the Charleston Convention with the most flat- 
tering prospects of success; and Governor 
Wise, whom we had supposed to be ahead of 
his competitors, should look to his laurels. 





Mr. Borts’s Lerrer.—We transfer to our 
columns an interesting letter from the Hon. 
John M. Botts, of Virginia, upon the Slavery 
issues of the day. It is but a reiteration of the 
sentiments expressed by him in a speech made 
at Powhatan court-house in 1850. The letter 
is far from being what we could wish, but 
it is nevertheless creditable to the manii- 
ness of its author. It is honorable to Mr. 
Botts that, in these days of Virginia’s degener- 
acy and political prostitution, he has the moral 
courage to stand by the sentiments which he, in 
common with Henry Clay, entertained nine 
years ago. 

The worst enemy of Mr. Botts cannot deny 
to him the merit of a bold and courageous 
adherence to his principles, against a pressure 
of the popular current which has swept away 
the moral independence of nearly every public 
man in the State. For this manly trait, we 
honor him. It will be seen that Mr. Botts de- 
nounces the idea of reviving the slave trade in 
unmeasured terms; that he disclaims being a 
friend to Slavery propagandism, and would be 
glad to see the curse of Slavery removed, from 
a conviction of its inutility. We rejoice that a 
prominent politician in Virginia at this day 
has the independence to maintain these po- 
sitions. 


THE REVIEW. 


Alice and Adolphus, or Worlds not Realized, with Prov- 
erbs Illustrated, or the Emblem Book; also, Motes 
in the Sunbeam, and other Parables from Nature; and 
the Circle of Blessing, and other Parables from Na 
lure; a'l by Mrs. Alfred Gatty, autho: of “ Aunt Judy’s 
Tales,” &. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 
1859. For sale by William Ballantyne, Washington 
D.C. 


In these two volumes of Carter’s “Fireside 
Library,” each containing two parts, according 


the authorship of Juvenile Literature meets us. 


| The object of Mrs. Gatty’s little books, to quote 


from a sentence of her preface to the former of 


| these two volumes, “has been rather to lead 


the young to find interest and pleasure in con- 
templative thought, than to afford them new 


facts and information.” If not so directly re- 


| ligious in the mode of treatment as is the case 


| 





| 


| 


with some writers of this class of works, yct 
these tales, or allegories, as some of them are, 
are based on the clear principles of the Bible ; 
and the form and style in which great practical 
truths are presented, illustrated, and enforced, 
are alike excellent and instructive. There is 
enough of incident to make the reader interest- 
ed, and with his sympathies so enlisted, the ex- 
hibition of trains of more refigetive thought 
also very naturally slides in and impresses the 
mind and spirit with a sense of what it is, and 
what it owes to its God. We hardly know to 


| The parables are a sort of lengthened fables, 


criminate between them, making two years res- | 


idence in one cas ly one i 2 . 4 j a ce 
e case, only one in the other, a con- | counterpart in scenes of human life. 





each with a moral, introducing animals or 
trees as speaking and acting, having, too, a 
The au- 
thor was led to their composition from a desire 
to furnish something to Hans Andersen’s beauti- 
fal Fairy Tales, with a different and higher 
moral than he has given, and we think she has 
been successful in so imprinting many a val- 
uable lesson on the memory associated with 
the “peeps into nature,” te which she has 
awakened the attention. 

Expository Thoughts on the Gospels, for Family and 
Private Use, with the Text Complete, ana many Ex 
planatory Notes. By the Rev. J.C. Ryle, B. A, Chris’ 
Church, Oxford, Rector of Helmingham, Suffolk, au 
thor of “ Living or Dead,” &c. “ Prie.t, Puritan, and 
Preacher,” &c. St. Luke, Vol.I. New Yerk: Robert 
Carer & Brothers, 159. For sale by William Bal- 
lantyne, Washington D. C. 

We have heretofore characterized the pre- 
vious volumes of these expositions on the 
Gospels as valuable for rich, sententious 
thought, and glowing faith. The present is a 
continuation of the author’s design, and pos- 
sesses the same general features. The portions 
embraced in single sections are usually only a 
few verses, so that each exposition has a unity, 
and covers, at most, only four or five pages—a 
convenient amount of reading for use at family 
prayers or otherwise. Without being critical, 
the author is evidently acquainted with the 
best commentators, and yet is independent in 
expressing his differences of opinion. Short 
notes are appended, and often a single line or 
a sentence points to an important fact for the 
reader’s notice. We doubt not this new 
volume will be as heartily received as were 
te previuus vues. 

Sermons Preached and Revised by the Rev.C. H. Spur- 
geon. Fifth Series New York: sheldon & Co 1859. 

No one can deny that Mr. Spurgeon’s pulpit 
performances are popular, both among those 
who attend upon his preaching and others 
who knew of them only through the medium of 
the volumes already published. In the Intro- 
duction he informs us that “In America, more 
than 150,000 volumes have been sold; in Aus- 
tralia, two local editions have appeared, be- 
sides those which have been exported by the 
London publishers. A Welsh edition has been 
issued monthly, and several of the sermons 
have been translated into Dutch, German, and 
French, while the English circulation remains 
undiminished.” For our own part, we should 
give the preference to many other volumes of 
discourses, in their power to affect our own 
mind; but we can well conceive that the 
plain Saxon, homely style, and colloquial illus- 
trations, here employed in the exhibition of 
Scripture truth, are often greatly adapted to 
stir up the attention and affect the hearts of 
many, whom abler logical demonstrations would 
not reach. Tried by the laws of taste, we may 
find not a few sentences that could never pass 
the ordeal of criticism. As earnest appeals to 
the consciences of wayward man, they possess 
a power to excite to thought, and, no doubt, 
have been often crowned with happy results. 
It is said that their author is about to visit this 
country. We shall be not a little curious to 
know if his peculiar style of preaching be as 
effective among us, where perhaps it is less a 
novelty, as in his own country. In the mean 
time, the call for his sermons, evinced in their 
frequent publication, promises him, when he 
makes his appearance, a large welcome among 
numerous admirers. 

North American Review. For sale by Franck Taylor, 

: Pennsylvania avenue. 

The first article of this number is on “ Des- 
potism in India,” a subject which is now attract- 
ing much attention; then, “ Primary Law of 
Political Development in Civil History,” &c. 
There is also an interesting review of “ Palfrey’s 
History of New England,” in which great credit 
is justly given the author for his ynwearying 
research and valuable additions to the colonial 
history of this country, as well as to the beauty 
of his style and the justice of his judgments. 
The North American is an honor to American 
periodical literature, __ 

The Atlantic Monthly. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 
The contents of this Magazime for May are 

as spicy and interesting as usual. The article 

on the “Gymnasium ” and that on the “Utah 

Expedition ” are worthy of most attentive peru- 

sal, “A Bundle of Old Letters” takes ys 

back to the “time that tried men’s souls,” and 


shows the heroic, self-sacrificing spirit which 
animated the heroes of the Revolution. The 
review of Wilson’s “ History of Mexico” is cut- 
ting and severe. See advertisement. 
—_—- — 
SICKLES TRIAL. 

We continue our brief synopsis of the evi- 
dence in this trial. 

On Wednesday, April 20th, Mr. Wooldridge 
was examined by the prosecution. No fact of 
interest was elicited. 

“ Albert A. Megaffey examined by Mr. Brady. 
I reside in the city of Washington; I am a con- 
tractor; 1 knew the late Mr. Key; was ac- 
quainted with him from January or February, 
1858 ; was tolerably intimate with*him ; I was 
a member of the Club up to the time of its dis- 
solution, and met Mr. Key there. 

“Ques. Did you at any time have a con- 
versation with Mr. Key iu reference to Mrs. 
Sickles ? 

“Witness. I did. 

“Mr. Carlisle. Stop a moment. 

“Mr. Brady. We don’t ask the witness to 
state the conversation. When did the conver- 
sation take place ? 

“Witness. In June, 1858; I had a subse- 
quent conversation on that subject the day or 
two immediately preceding the Napier ball, 


it from something that occurred at the ball be- 
tween Mr. Key and myself; never had a regu- 


but these two; but I have referred to it three 
or four times when I met him. 

‘2 Mr. Brady. I desire you to state this conver- 
sation. 

“ District Attorney. We object. 

7 Mr. Brady. We propose to prove by this 
wituess : 

“First. That shortly before the decease of 
Mr. Key, the witness had noticed certain 
conduct on his part towards Mrs. Sickles, which 
led him to suggest to Mr. Key that the latter 
wa: observed to be over-attentive to her, in an- 
swer to which Mr. Key remarked that he had a 
great friendship for her, that he considered her 
a child, and had paternal feelings towards her, 


any but kind and fatherly feeling towards her. 

“Second. That at a subsequent conversation 
in relation to the same subject, the witness sug- 
gested to Mr. Key that he might get into dan- 
ger or difficulty aboat the matter; Mr. Key 
laid his hand on the lett breast of his coat, and 
said, ‘I am prepared for any emergency.’ 

“Mr. Ould argued that evidence of these 
conversations was inadmissible. 

“ The Court did not perceive how this evidence 
tended to the establishment of any point in- 
volved in the controversy in this case. It 
seemed that some of the declarations of the 
deceased were made in last June, and that the 
last were made on the 17th of February last. 
How that tended to prove that the deceased 
was armed on the 27th of February, some ten 
days later, did not strike the court. 
ground on which it was not admissible was, 
that it was offered to excuse the conduct of the 
accused, on the ground that he had a right to 
suppose the deceased was armed. The Court 
did not think the question of his being armed 
on the particular day when this witness con- 
versed with him had anything to do with that 
either, as it was not proposed to show, nor was 


been communicated to Mr. Sickles by this wit 
ness or any other party. 

“ The Court could not look upon this evidence 
as admissible. , 


substantially as follows: I was footman for Mr. 
Sickles. On the Thursday preceding Mr 
Key’s death, while Mrs. Sickles was driving in 
the carriage, we met Mr. Key at the houses of 


at the flower house on the avenue. 


and, looking into Mrs. Sickles’s face, asked her 
if she was going to the hop at Willard’s. Mrs. 
Sickles said, ‘] am going if Dan will let me.’ 
He got in, and we rode round awhile. I let 
Mr. en out in Fifteenth street. 1 then drove 
Mrs. Sickles home, 

“To Mr. Ould, It was on Thursday, at about 
four o'clock, that I let Mr. Key out at the cor- 
ner of Fifteenth street. 

“This closed the evidence on the part of the 
defence. 

“Mr. Ould, the District Attorney, said, that 
inasmuch as the evidence of adulterous inter- 


admit the truth of the confession of Mrs. Sickles, 
and allow it to go before the jury as evidence. 
“Considerable discussion here ensued be- 


tion of the confession, and Mr. Brady regretting 
that it had been published. 
“Hon. George H. Pendleton, member of 


tion in rebuttal. 


in Fifteenth street after the death of Key, but 
he had never had any participation in the re- 
moval of the lock from the house. 

“Several cards, letters, &c., were produced, 
and identified, but, at the request of the prison- 
er, the names of the persons on the cards were 
not made public. 

“ Before leaving the stand, Mr. Pendleton 
addressed the Court, and said that any state- 
ment that had been made, of his having at- 
tempted to defeat the ends of justice, in this 
case, was infamously false. ; 

“Charles Lee Jones, Esq., testified to accom- 
sanying Mr. Pendleton to the house, but he 
knew nothing at all of the lock having been 
tahen off. ‘Lhiw witness was cross-cxamined by 
being asked if he had not been assisting the 
prosecution, He said Mr. Key was one of his 
dearest friends, and he should always revere his 
memory.” 


testified as to the disposition of the papers 


his death, and particularly as to a letter writ- 
ten in cipher. The evidence seemed not to be 
very material, and we shall therefore pass it 
over. 

The defence complained that these papers 
had been in possession of Mr. Carlisle, who as- 
sisted the prosecution, when they should have 
been furnished the prisoner’s counsel. 

Several witnesses testified as to the condition 
of Mr. Sickles at the time of and immediately 
They differed 
among themselves; but, for the most part, their 
evidence tended to show that Mr. 8. was per 
fectly cool and self-possessed. 


subsequent to the homicide. 


This account 
differed entirely from that of Goyernor Walker, 
Bridget Duffy, Wooldridge, and others, called by 
the defence. 
Mayor Berret was at Sickles’s immediately 
after the homicide. He testifies that “Sickles 
and Walker went into the parlor, and witness 
followed, thinking it proper to be present. They 
remained there some five or ten minutes, and 
then returned to the library, and, after some 
conversation, left for the jail. While in the 
parlor, Sickles discovered Walker, and said, “ A 
thousand thanks to you, my friend, for calling,” 
and spoke of his child and his house being dis- 
honored. He then sat on the sofa, and wept 
heartily ; witness recommended to him to com- 
pose himself, and he did so, and we soon after 
left. This burst of grief lasted four or five min- 
utes—perhaps more. He made a noise indica- 
tive of deep grief; can best describe it asa 
hearty cry, accompanied by sobbing, which 
could have been heard all over this room. There 
were no other indications than those that ordi- 
narily accompany a hearty burst of grief. Wit- 
ness left with them for the jail., No such mani- 
festations were made on the way to the jail. He 
seemed to be restive and excited on account of 
the crowd, and witness remarked to him that 
he had better not observe the crowd, He once 
or twice passed salutations with persons on the 
street by the usual gesture. Don’t know to 
wham these salutations were particularly ad- 
dressed, Left shortly after the examinaton at 
the jail, which was brief. During this examin- 
ation, Sickles was composed ; witness did not 
see any exhibition of grief at the jail such as 
he has described. , 
“To Mr. Brady. He certainly made a strong 
effort to become tranquil when witness suggest- 
ed the importance of it, in view of the crowd 





which was on the 17th of February ; recollect | 


lar set conversation with him about the matter | 


. . . . . | 
and he repelled indignantly the idea of having 


Another | 


there any evidence to show, that the conversa- | 
tion between this witness and Mr. Key had ever | 


* John McDonald was called, and answered | 


Secretary Brown and Secretary Thompson, and | 
At the lat- | 
ter place, Mr. Key leaned into the carriage, | 


course has been admitted, he was prepared to | 


tween counsel for the prosecution, disclaiming | 
that they had anything to do with the publica- | 


Congress from Ohio, was called by the proseeu- | 
He testified that he, in com- | 
pany with Charles Jones, had visited the house | 


Mr. Brady, and an exciting scene ensued on his | 


Thursday, Mr. Doyle and other witnesses | 


found on the person of Mr. Key at the time of | 


In the morning of this day, Judve ¢ 

e . [=] 

stated that he had received 
Mr. Wilson, one of the 


= 
Tawford 
a letter directed to 
n, Oo Jurors, and that, if thers 
was no objection, he would hand it to him. Th 
was assented to on both sides, and the = 
permitted to open and read it. The juror j 

mediately returned the letter to the court x 
marking that he had no knowledge of eas 
thor, and that it was not proper for him to 

ceive it. The judge then read the lett S 
found that it related to the trial going on before 
the court. He thought that the author should 
be detected and punished, and Proposed to plac 
the letter in the hands of the District aan ” 
which was agreed to. ” 


juror Wy 


er, and 





| The reporters for the Associated Pre 
| the letter in cipher, that it has been tr 
| by Mr. Charles Howard, of Baltimore, 


SS Say of 


ANslated 


' , : a brother. 
| in-law of Mr. Key, and that it purports to } 

: . ys wwe 
| love letter from Mrs. Sickles ty Mr. Key. This 


however, is a surmise. 


Friday, Messrs. John L, Dubrow and Edward 
| Delafield testified that they saw Sicktes al = 

the time of the homicide, and thought om 
| rather cool than otherwise, wn Gh 
| 
| 


stances. 


him 
ay : in 
he circum. 


| “Charles F. Lewis testified : Is connecied 
| with the ollice of the Congr sstonal = 


| with him the manuscript of the nab > has 
in the House of Representatives on the rh 
and Saturday previous to the killing of kK . 
the reporters were Messrs. Hays, Hinck ‘95 
| In Court, and Messrs. Andrews, and MeKlhon 
| who are not here. [Mr. Smith. one ‘of tl — 
porters, was here requested to eXanine the | “1 
| dles of copy, and select that of the spe i 
made by Mr. Sickles on the days cena 4 Me 
Brady remarked that the deteuce mn h 7 
| perfectly willing to admit that Mr. 8. did ne 
five-minutes speeches on the days named 1 > 
at the time these speeches were’ made he was 
under the impression that the charges aga a 
his wife were untrue.” _— 
| Mr. Carlisle for the prosecution stated that 


the evidence on that side was now closed, ex 
cept two witnesses, who had been called to 
testify on the point of insanity, 

“Judge Crawford decided to wait til] to-mor 
row morning for the missing Witnesses, and ia 
formed the District Attorney that the Court 
could not possibly wait longer for them, 

“ Mr. Brady stated that the counsel on both 
sides had agreed to furnish each other with 
their instructions this atternoon, 





with 
hey could 


thus be examined at leisure, and both parties 
come into court to-morrow, fully prepared to 
make very brief arguments. By this mode 
time would be gained instead of being lost, and 
the trial brought to a close much soouer thay 
| otherwise.” 
The following are the instructions to the jury 
prepared ‘by the prosecution ; 
| “Ifthe jury believe, from the whole evidence 
in this cause, that the prisoner, on the day 
named in the indictinent, and in the county ¢ 
Washington aforesaid, killed the said Philiy 
Barton Key, by discharging at, against, and 


into the body of him, the said Philip Barton 
Key, a pistol or pistols loaded with gunpowder 


; and ball, thereby giving him a mortal wound 

| or wounds, and that such killing was the wilful 
| and intentional act of the prisoner; and that 

| said act was induced by the belief that the said 

| deceased had seduced his, the prisoner's wile, 

j; and on some day or days, or for any period, 

| definite or indefinite, prior to the day of such 

| killing, had adulterous intercourse with the said 

| wife; and that the prisoner was not provoked 

| to such killing by any assault or offer of vio 


lence, then and there made by the deceased, 
| upon or against him, then such wilful and iv 
tentional killing, if found by the jury upon all 
the facts and circumstances given in evidence, 
is murder, But such killing cannot be found 
to have been wilful aud intentional, in the sense 
| of this instruction, if it shall have been proven, 
to the satisfaction of the jury, upon the whole 
evidence aforesaid, that the prisoner was in fact 
insane at the time of such killing.” 


Saturday, Ex-Senator Brodhead, of Pent 
sylvania, was called as a witness by the prose 
cution. He testified that he was at 
Black’s when Mr. Sickles 


diately after killing Key. 


Judge 
arrived there, imme 

Sickles was intro 
duced to Mr. Haldeman, who entered into a 


conversation with him upon Pennsylvania and 
| New York polities.” Nothing was said by Sic 
kles in reference to the shooting affair at the 


| time, until the police arrived, when he inquired 
if the case were bailable ; and said that, if the 
| facts were known, “ God knows I would be 
justified,” or “1 could not help it.” 

This closed the evidence on the part of the 
| prosecution. 
The following are the instructions to the jury 
| prepared by the prisoner's counsel: 

“First. There is no presumption of malice in 
this case, if any*proof of ‘alleviation, excuse, 
or justification,’ arise out of the evidence for 
the prosecution. [State vs. Johnson, vol. 3, 
Jones, page 266; McDaniel vs. State, vol. *, 

| Smead’s and Marshall's, page 401 ; Day's Case, 
17 of pamphlet. | 





“Second. The existence of malice is not 
presumable in this case, if, on any rational 
theory consistent with all the evidence, the 

| homicide was either justifiable, excusable, of 
an act of manslaughter. [Same cases as above 
cited ; United States vs. Mingo, vol. 2, Curtis 
C. C. R. 1, Commonwealth rs. York; vol. 2 
Bennett and Heard, Leading Criminal Cases 
page 505.] ; 
| “Third. If, on the whole evidence presente’ 
by the prosecution, there is any rational hypot! 
| esis consistent with the conclusion that the 
| homicide was justifiable or ex: usable, the dt 
| fendant cannot be convicted. ay 

“Fourth. Ifthe jury believe that Mr. Sickles, 

when the homicide occurred, intended lo ki 
) Mr. Key, he cannot be convicted of manslaug! 
ter. . 

“Vifth. It is for the jury to determine, under 


all the circumstances of the case, whether the 
act charged upon Mr. Sickles is murder or 
justifiable homicide. | Ryan’s Case, ? ; Wheel- 
er’s Criminal Cases, 54.]} 


} 7 . ] 

“Sixth. Ifthe jury find that Mr. Sickles kilie 
Mr. Key while the latter was in criminal inte 
course with the wife of the former, Mr. Sickles 


| cannot be convicted of either murder or mal 
slaughter. 
“Seventh. If, from the whole evidenee, the 
jury believe that Mr. Sickles committe (the act, 
but, at the time of doing under the 1 
fluence of a diseased mind, and wa 
conscious that he was committing a crime, ™ 
is not in law guilty of murder. [Day's Case 
pamphlet, page 9.] ; 
“Kighth. If the jury believe that, from 4 
predisposing cause, the prisone! mind wa 


Oo, Wa 


Hx 
really ul 


y 


impaired, and at the time of killing | Mr. hey 
he became or was inentally ine ipabl ol a 
erning himself in reference to Mr. hvey, 48 : 
debauchee of his wife, and at the time o! : 
committing said act was, by reason of ~ 
cause, unconscious that he wa committing : 
crime as to said Mr. Key, he is not — * 
any offence whatever. [ Day’ Caxe, pampa 
page 17. di 

“Ninth. It is for the jury to say Wi" 
state of the prisoner's mind as to the capes” 
to decide upon the criminality of the particula 


ant 
al the mome!® 


the 





act in question—the homicide gee 
it occurred, and what was the condition 0! , 
parties, respectively, as to being armed or BO! 
at the same moment. 1 a 

“These are open questions for the Ju" “ 
are any other questions that may ari HP “f 
the consideration of the evidence, the W" — 
which is to be taken in view by the jury: 
boe’s Case, pamphlet, page 20.) - 

“Tenth. The law does not require ee - 
insanit@which absolves from crime shoul — 
ist for any definite period, but only that at “s 
ist at the moment when the act occurred 
which the accused stands charged. 

“ Eleventh. If the jury have any dout he 
the case, either in reference to the homer’ 
the question of sanity, Mr. Sickles shou" 
acquitted,” f 
Monday—occupied in argument by cou” 


Mr. Sickles Acquitted—We are gratilied ; 
announce that Mr. Sickles has been acquis 
The jury remained out but half an hour, re 
when the verdict was announced, the var 
thies of the large audience burst forth 
of applause. Mr, Sickles came out py e 
nied by his friends, and was received by a 
dense throng with renewed applause. He a 
mediately got into his carrisge and drove to bt 


it as 10 





through which he had to pass.” 


house, followed by the excited crowd. 
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WASHINGTON ITE 
,.—Ion, the Washir 
Baltimore Sun say 


ss-Yrissarri treaty, 80 

. The existence. It is super 
long r treaty, which embraces th 
ue sons of the former treaty. 
per scoptable to this Governmen 
er eption has been taken to one 
exer nich ie not very important. 
A hesitates to agree to this p 
pably will send the treaty bac 
a a that the Nicaraguan Gov 
. ‘elded so much, yield th 


+ would be prudent to reta 
At ede another tedi 


Niarae’ 
ndent of the 


1 ama 
nisin DeBeaty provides—Ist, tha 

te shall be Kept open by Nit 

“ ‘¢ Nicaragua be unable to ke 

a wets and protect commerce, and 
wage may call upon the Unite 
on . which case the forces of 
— shall retire as soon as the 
ew and that, in case Nicarag 
9 afford protection, or to ¢ 
United States to do it, the United 
ent may, if in its judgment 
= at any time, land armed fi 
* ection of the transit. 7 hus ¢ 
it stands, will enable the United 
tect the transit against Nicaragua 
and insurgents, #8 well as against 
«The exception 1s to the amen 
jn substance provides that the { 
hall engage to use due vigilance 
ful means to prevent the organiza 
arties in this country, intended fo 

Jicaragua. 

— objection made by the Adu 
this amendment offered by the Nic 
ernment is utterly unwarranted. | 
be more reasonable than this dem 
American Government, of prote 
flibustering inroads. The Gover 
aragua is weak, and almost det 
has been called upon by this Gov 
almost forced into a treaty concer 
of way across its territories ; and 
the American Government to a 
reasonable request of the Nice 
demonstrate to all the world that 
tration is not acting in good fait! 
professing friendly and pacific s 
wards Nicaragua, it is in reality 
its welfare, if not ready to conni 
roads of the cut-throats and robb 


themselves filibusters. 


DovetastsM.—The Washingtc 
organ of the Douglas faction, h 
ing : 

“We believe the great body of 
people in the South are averse | 
of the slave trade ; but of these, 1 
able proportion may be driven t 
olicy by the aggressions of the 
Por itis not any repugnance to 
of Slavery, nor any idea of injury 
but mainly a patriotic regard 
promises of the Constitution and 
the Union, which determines th 
persons in the South to oppose 
for the repeal of the anti-slave-trad 
When, however, it is discovered t 
will not observe the obligations a 
of the common compaet, no wor 
ultra and adventurous people i 
should be willing to concert me: 
promotion of their interests, with 
the restrictions of a violated and 
stitution. We are not surprise 
sistent defiance of the laws aga 
trade, which is now attracting th 
the country towards the remo 
States. Nay, we believe the tray 
established, despite Federal resi 
Abolitionists will have themselves 
for the result.” 

A few days ago, the Sfutes wei 
ther, and insisted that “ 7'he Sout 
and constitutional right to insist 
of the African slave trade.” 

It is very clear that, with Mr. D 
Presidential chair, standing on th 
its organ, the laws against th 
would not be enforced ; and it is 
probable that his non-interventi 
would prompt him to recommenc 







In regard to the Nicaragua t 
Washington correspondent of t 
Sun, further remarks : 


“Tt may well be believed that 
to the Nicaragua treaty is one t 
be removed. The President wil 
nicate the treaty to the Senate wi 
objectionable that it would prob: 
treaty in that body, or at least e 
ministration to very bitter rey 
some of the Senators. 

,. The treaty will no doubt be 
Nicaragua, with objections to the 
binds t e United States Governn 
i & more strict manner the n 
and suppress filibusterism. 
would be as useless as it is of 
hoped that the Nicaraguan Go 
recede from this position, and su 


which is 80 satisfactory in other 
ratified,” / 
























Jon, the Washington corresp: 


altimore Sun, Says : 

“The people of Kansas, by « 
able number of votes, and in fa 
dl : small minority of the wh« 
all er in the Territory, 
tutti $, Convention to form a 
ae ®, ot more than one in fiv 
ae € trouble to go to the pol 
Subiocr teestion. The people, b 

‘ject to the influence of the A1 

"8, were far from being vel 
it ing upon themselves the burd 

g 4 State Government.” 

It is remarkable that the foi 
,People of Kansas who were so av 
"Pon themselves the burdens of 
tmment, refrained from going te 
ving against the call of a Con 
roth is, that the fact that nine 
People were in favor of a Conve 
Perfectly certain that the meas 
artied, and hence the small vote 
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. *peaking of the probable ex 

7 from Kansas, 
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Says Py 
fre was never the least g 
tu > te ue least g 
— that the Territory w 
long 4 °yment of slave labor, 
othe. ki; found that it is not a 
ten tind of labor. Excepting t 
tely "coussen, the Territory is bal 
White heapable of supporting 
= black, free or slave.” ~ 
nal r the herculean efforts 
oat ents to carry Slavery 
sniih ew disgraceful failure, it 
ree ation to be informed that 
erly uninhabitable. 








Prorr Garpen, Mariox Co., 
n Februa 
meneitor of the National E} 
win mith ome find one do 
ps, for one copy of 
ee J.Q. Adams, post ofice a 
The 52” Oregon. 
thing Me "a is the most welcome 
can x the kind T am acquaintd 
Ditblieg ™ maintaining the i 
®Y onta, patty, prevent it frou 
" fnnéling alliances for the 7 
Power, it will deserve (a 
tion ops ontidence and support 
of ike fw, lovers of Freedom. | 
left gp .,2ud hope it will ney 
Reaing right, bat will continue 
May ee Republicanism without a 
vill <cxPect to permanently suf 
uer all obstacles. 
1. Outs, for Liberty, 


% qoueRnsvinie, Onto, Mari 
Editor of the National Er 
nag is, that if Republid 


an effort in favor of 

Thay ~ would reach 40,( 
“ie merit the victor} 
Mlconatinner oP and doing ;-ev 
: Committee; and 
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Vou. XII, 
morning of this dais. Suge Crawiog 
> Crawfop 


at he had received a letter directeq 
jon, one of the jurors, and that, if th he 
bjection, he would hand it to him. Th. 
nted to on both sides, and the juror 4 
d to open and read it. The pea - 
y returned the letter to the court on 
that he had no knowledge of the oe 
1 that it was not proper for him to a 

The judge then read the letter eA 
at it related to the trial going on befor 
He thought that the author = 
ed and punished, and pro 
r in the hands of the 
aS agreed to. 


should 
. posed to place 
District Attorney, 


porters for the Associated Pres 
r in cipher, that it has bee 
harles Howard, of Baltimore, a brothe 
Mr. Key, and that it purports # 
r from Mrs. Sickles to Mr. Ke 
, is a surmise. 


S Say of 
n translated 


to be a 


y+ This, 


r, Messrs. John L. Dubrow and 
| testified that they saw Sick] 
» of the homicide 


Edward 
es about 


» and thought him 


ol than otherwise, under the circu 
“um- 


les F. Lewis testified: Is conne 

office of the Congressional Globe + 
1 the manuscript of the speeches ' sie 
ouse of Representatives on the KF ane 
urday previous to the killing of Key. 
ters were Messrs. Hays, Hincks eA, 
,and Messrs. Andrews, and McElhone 
not here. [Mr. Smith, one of eae 
was here requested to examine the een 
copy, and select that of the speech ee 
Mr. Sickles on the days named. | Me 
emarked that the defence were ‘ai 
’ willing to admit that Mr. S. did ne 
utes speeches on the days named a 
ime these speeches were made ke was 
1e impression that the charges against 
were untrue.” aii: 


riday 


arlisle for the prosecution stated that 
ence on that side was now closed, ex. 
O witnesses, who had been called to 
n the point of insanity. 
ge Crawford decided to wait till to-mor- 
rning for the missing witnesses and in- 
the District Attorney that the Court 
ot possibly wait longer for them. 
Brady stated that the counsel on both 
ad agreed to furnish each other with 
structions this afternoon. They could 
examined at leisure, and both "parties 
ito court to-morrow, fully prepared to 
ery brief arguments. By this mode 
uld be gained instead of being lost, and 
| brought to a close much sooner than 
se. 
following are the instructions to the jury 
d by the prosecution : 
he jury believe, from the whole evidence 
cause, that the prisoner, on the day 
in the indictment, and in the county of 
igton aforesaid, killed the said Philip 
Key, by discharging at, against, and 
e body of him, the said Philip Barton 
pistol or pistols loaded with gunpowder 
il, thereby giving him a mortal wound 
nds, and that such killing was the wilful 
tentional act of the prisoner; and that 
t was induced by the belief that the said 
*d had seduced his, the prisoner's wife, 
some day or days, or for any period, 
- or indefinite, prior to the day of such 


had adulterous intercourse with the said & 


ind that the prisoner was not provoked 
killing by any assault or offer of vio- 
then and there made by the deceased, 
r against him, then such wilful and in- 
al killing, if found by the jury upon all 
ts and circumstances given in evidence, 
der. But such killing cannot be found 
» been wilful and intentional, in the sense 
instruction, if it shall have been proven, 
satisfaction of the jury, upon the whole 
ce aforesaid, that the prisoner was in fact 
at the time of such killing.” 
urday, Ex-Senator Brodhead, of Penn- 
ia, was called as a witness by the prose- 
He testified that he was at Judge 
3 when Mr. Sickles arrived there, imme- 
after killing Key. 
to Mr. Haldeman, who entered into a 
sation with him upon Pennsylvania and 
York polities. Nothing was said by Sic- 
1 reference to the shooting affair at the 
intil the police arrived, when he inquired 
case were bailable ; and said that, if the 
were known, “ God knows I would be 
ed,” or “I could not help it.” 
; closed the evidence on the part of the 
ution. 
, following are the instructions to the jury 
red by the prisoner’s counsel : 
irst. There is no presumption of malice in 
ase, if any*proof of ‘ alleviation, excuse, 
tification,’ arise out of the evidence for 
rosecution. [State vs. Johnson, vol. 3, 
, page 266; McDaniel vs. State, vol. 8, 
d’s and Marshall’s, page 401 ; Day’s Case, 
pamphlet. | > 
econd. The existence of malice is not 
mable in this ease, if, on any rational 
y consistent with all the evidence, the 
cide was either justifiable, excusable, or 
‘t of manslaughter. [Same cases as above 
; United States vs. Mingo, vol. 2, Curtis 
. R. L., Commonwealth vs. York ; vol. 2, 
ett and Heard, Leading Oriminal Cases, 
505. 
Third. If, on the whole evidence presented 
e prosecution, there is any rational hypoth- 
consistent with the conclusion that the 
cide was justifiable or excusable, the de- 
int cannot be convicted. tithes 
‘ourth. Ifthe jury believe that Mr. Sick ” 
. the homicide occurred, intended to . 
Key, he cannot be convicted of manslaug!- 


Sickles was intro- 


“ifth. It is for the jury to determine, under 
he circumstances of the case, whether the 
charged upon Mr. Sickles is murder oF 
fiable homicide. [Ryan’s Case,2; W heel- 
Criminal Cases, 54. : 
Sixth. Ifthe jury na that Mr. Sickles kiNed 
Key while the latter was in criminal inter- 
se with the wife of the former, Mr. Sickles 
ot be convicted of either murder or man 
chter. 
Seventh. If, from the whole evidence, the 
believe that Mr. Sickles committed the act, 
at the time of doing so, was under the in 
ice of a diseased mind, and was really un- 
cious that he was committing a crime, ne 
ot in law guilty of murder. [Day's Case, 
phlet, page 9.] 
Kighth. If the jury believe ; 
isposing cause, the prisoners 
aired, and at the time of killing ; re 
yecame or was inentally incapable of ore 
ng himself in reference to Mr. Key, “r his 
vuchce of his wife, and at the time ps " 
mitting said act was, by reason 0 oo r 
e, unconscious that he was Con 
1e as to said Mr. Key, he is not gu Diet 
offence whatever. [Day's Case, pampa" 
2 17. 
Ninth. It is for the jury to say what ~ 
e of the prisoner’s mind as to the pr. IT 
ecide upon the criminality of the parce et 
in question—the homicide—at the mort _ 
ceurred, and what was the condition 0 cot 
ties, respectively, as to being armed or BO' 
he same moment. 
These are open questions for the ae 
any other questions that may arise 4 “ 
consideration of the evidence, the whore oe 
ch is to be taken in view by the jury: L: 
's Case, pamphlet, page 20.) t the 
Tenth. The Jaw does not require eat wa 
init#which absolves from crime shou ” as 
for any definite period, but only that) wit 
at the moment when the act occurre® © 
ch the accused stands charged. i te 
Eleventh. If the jury have any doubt # or 
case, either in reference to the aa be 
question of sanity, Mr. Sickles shou 
uitted,” 
fonday—oceupied in argument by coum 


fr. Sickles Acquitted —We are gratified 
ounce that Mr. Sickles has been acquit - 
> jury remained out but half an hour, ® 
on the verdict was announced, the po a 
28 of the large audience burst forth in sn0 a- 
applause. Mr. Sickles came out pepeay © 
d by his friends, and was received by ss 
se throng with renewed applause. He sis 
diately got into his carrisge and drove to 
use, followed by the excited crowd. 


that, from avy 
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~~ WASHINGTON ITEMS. 
cae—lon, the Washington corres- 
Baltimore Sun says : 

Pe The Cass-Yrissarri treaty, 80 called, is no 
— xistence. It is superseded by the 
longer ners which embraces the substantial 
eee f the former treaty. Asa whole, it 
ovisions 0 : eek J t though - 
preventable to this Government, 

¥ has been taken to one clause, and 
= ‘hich is not very important. The Presi- 
oe "yesitates to agree to this provision, and 
. bly will send the treaty back ; but it is 
rr aa that the Nicaraguan Government will, 
a vielded so much, yield this point also. 
oes it would be prudent to retain the treaty, 
Reet than hazard another tedious and un- 
rather Sadana. é‘ 
eres provides—Ist, that the transit 
shall be kept open by Nicaragua ; 2d, 
-Yicaragua be unable to keep the route 
set commerce, and travel there- 
he may call upon the United States for 
i. ‘ch case the forces of the United 
vores spall retire as soon as the object is ef- 
ot and that, in case Nicaragua shall neg- 
as afford prot section, or to call upon the 
nae i States to do it, the United States Gov- 
— t may, if in its judgment it be neces- 
0g any time, land armed forces for the 
Sa of the transit. Thus the treaty, as 
‘ stands, will enable the U nited States to pro- 
soot the transit against Nicaraguan authorities 
- ‘nsurgents, #8 well as against filibusters. 
"i The exception is to the amendment which 
i, substance provides that the United States 
‘hall engage to use due vigilance and all law- 
‘il means to prevent the organization of hostile 
"oe in this country, intended for the invasion 


NicaBaé 
pondent of the 


qoute 
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aragua. 

the objection made by the Administration to 
ihisamendment offered by the Nicaraguan Gov- 
qument is utterly unwarranted. Nothing could 
je more reasonable than this demand upon the 
{werican Government, of protection against 
siijustering inroads, The Government of Nic- 
saan is weak, and almost defenceless. It 
has been called upon by this Government, and 
almost forced into a treaty conceding the right 
«iway across its territories ; and the refusal of 
the American Government to accede. to the 
rasonable request of the Nicaraguans will 
jemonstrate to all the world that the Adminis- 
ation is not acting in good faith—that while 
professing friendly and pacific sentiments to- 
wards Nicaragua, it is in reality indifferent to 
». welfare, if not ready to connive at the in- 
nds of the cut-throats and robbers who style 
themselves filibusters. 


DovetasisM@—The Washington Sfates, the 
wan of the Douglas faction, has the follow- 

“We believe the great body of well-meaning 
yeople in the South are averse to the revival 
i the slave trade; but of these, no inconsider- 
iile proportion may be driven to a change of 
ulicy by the aggressions of the Abolitionists. 
bi itis not any repugnance to the extension 
if Slavery, nor any idea of injury to the negro, 
wut nainly a patriotic regard for the com- 
promises of the Constitution and the repose of 
the Union, which determines the majority of 
yrsons in the South to oppose the agitation 
jorthe repeal of the anti-slave-trade enactments. 
When, however, it is discovered that the North 
vill not observe the obligations and guaranties 
of the common compaet, no wonder the least 
iltra and adventurous people in the South 
ould be willing to concert measures for the 
promotion of their interests, without regard to 
the restrictions of a violated and abused Con- 
ditution. We are not surprised at the per- 
stent defiance of the laws against the slave 
inde, which is now attracting the attention of 
the country towards the remoter Southern 
States, Nay, we believe the traffic will be re- 
wiablished, despite Federal resistance. The 
Alolitionists will have themselves only to blame 
for the result.” 

A few days ago, the Sates went a step fur- 
tler, and insisted that “ The South has a moral 
aul constitutional right to insist on the revival 
ifthe African slave trade.” 

ltis very clear that, with Mr. Douglas in the 
Presidential chair, standing on this platform of 
is organ, the laws against the slave trade 
wuld not be enforced ; and it is not at all im- 
probable that his non-intervention principles 
vould prompt him to recommend their repeal. 


Iu regard to the Nicaragua treaty, Jon, the 
Washington correspondent of the Baltimore 
Swi, further remarks : 

“It may well be believed that the objection 
tothe Nicaragua treaty is one that can easily 
leremoved. The President will not commu- 
nieate the treaty to the Senate with a clause so 
dhjectionable that it would probably defeat the 
treaty in that body, or at least expose the Ad- 
winistration to very bitter reproaches from 
some of the Senators. 

“The treaty will no doubt be sent back to 
Nicaragua, with objections to the clause which 
tinds the United States Government to enforce 
la more strict manner the neutrality laws, 
iid suppress filibusterism. The provision 
Yould be as useless as it is offensive. It is 
loped that the Nicaraguan Government will 
teede from this position, and suffer the treaty, 
3 ‘ia satisfactory in other respects, to be 
‘auhed, 


Jn, the Washington correspondent of the 
dltimore Sun, says: 

“The people of Kansas, by an inconsider- 
ible number of votes, and in fact by the vote 
‘a small minority of the whole number of 
legal voters in the Territory, authorized the 
_ of a Convention to form a State Consti- 
—l Not more than one in five of the voters 
“* the trouble to go to the polls on that mo- 
Rous question. The people, being no longer 
Shion: . " ‘a . 
Myect to the influence of the Anti-Slavery agi- 
~ were far from being very desirous of 
‘Xing upon themselves the burden of support- 
"ga State Government.” 

It is remarkable that the four-fifths of the 
Jople of Kansas who were so averse to taking 
; 

‘fou themselves the burdens of a State Gov- 
“iment, refrained from going to the polls and 
‘ty against the call of a Convention. The 
truth § ‘ ‘ 

“is, that the fact that nine-tenths of the 
Wple Were in favor of a Convention, made it 
Rrlectly certain that the measure would be 
iY 
‘attied, and hence the small vote. 





ip Gkares.—The same correspondent, 
-' Speaking of the probable exclusion of Sla- 
‘Y Irom Kansas, says : 

. There wis never the least ground for the 
* aes that the Territory was adapted to 
wh ‘Proyinent of slave labor, and it will, ere 
we . found that it is not adapted to any 
i il of labor. Excepting the margins of 
tele Courses, the Territory is barren, and ut- 
thiteor ten of supporting a population, 

lack, free or slave.” 

After the herculean efforts made by the 
Pipazandi ts to carry Slavery into Kansas, 
* their disgraceful failure, it may be some 
“isolation to be informed that the country is 
‘tetly uninhabitable. 





Freir Garpen, Marion Co., Oreo, 
hae r February 28, 1859. 
oy Editor of the National Era: 
Sonar please find one dollar and fifty 
Near. f "Stamps, for one copy of the Eva one 
Var Or d, {). Adams, post oftice address, Salem, 
ton Co., Oregon. 
eon is the most welcome visiter of any- 
lan ‘ ie kind Tam acquainted with. » If it 
Republi MM inaintaining the integrity of the 
% entangle i ererent it from engaging in 
tip iit eng alliances for the purpose of get- 
taj) y,. Power it will deserve (as it always has 
of Te ulidence and support of a large por- 
th, pu’ lovers of Freedom. I like the tone 
lit oe “rd, and hope it will never turn to the 
Rnuine nett but will continue to advocate 
ay ox epublicanism without alloy. We then 
Wil gg, P°°t © permanently succeed. Truth 
onquer all obstacles. 
ours, for Liberty, 


tion 


G, C. 


~ 





- RoLuersvinie, Onto, March 13, 1859. 
Me Editor of the National Era: 
woul} eaion is, that if Republicans generally 
Subserinc a, 22 effort in favor of the Era, your 
‘phon list would reach 40,000 very soon. 
They ancctats merit the victories they gain. 
tele, * ever up and doing ;every man is a 
Dstituted committee; and at elections, 


every man that is out of the grave, and capable 
of holding a ticket, is brought to the polls. Ou 
the other hand, if there happens to be a little 
rain, or any otker trivial obstacle presents itself, 
Republicans stay at home. William Cobbett 
used to say, that “an Englishman’s brains are 
found through his belly;” that is, in times of 
prosperity, men are careless about their rights, 
so that their animal wants are supplied at pres- 
ent. This will apply to some parts of Ohio. 

T. B. 


POLITICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Forsyth, of Ga., lately the United States 
Minister to Mexico has been invited to partake 
of a public dinner at Augusta, in that State. 
In his letter declining the honor, he complains 
that while the President and Secretary of State 
gave their official approbation to his diplomacy 
in Mexico, they at the same time recalled him. 
He thinks that his extreme devotion to South- 
ern interests was the catse of his recall. It is 
certainly a hard case, that a Southern diplomat 
should be required to represent the whole 
country abroad, instead of his own section; 
and we are loth to believe that this Adminis- 
tration would ever thiak of imposing such a 
condition upon its representatives at foreign 
Courts. 

Mr. Forsyth flatters himself that if his treaty 





been cursed with the misrule of Zuloaga, and 
that “we should have been now far advanced 
on the road of commercial intercourse, influ- 
ence, and Americanization.” 


Tue “Opposition” ix Kentucky. — The 
“ Opposition” party in Kentucky has outbid 
the “‘ Democracy ” for the support of the slave 
interest. The “ Opposition ” candidate for Gov- 
ernor, Mr. Bell, insists that Congress is bound to 
protect Slavery in the Territories. 
ville Journal, which has hitherto taken a rather 


Pro-Slavery position. It affected a great deal 
of horror at the repeal of the Missouri Compro- 


to the opposite extreme of insisting upon the 
establishment of Slavery. 

The “ Democratic” candidate for Governor, 
Magoffin, it is said, takes the position of Mr. 
Douglas, as qualified by the Dred Scott de- 
cision. 

We trust that the Opposition, thus debased 
and prostituted, in Kentucky, will be utterly 
annihilated. 


A CARD FROM MR. BOTTS. 


Ricumonp, April 18, 1859. 
To the Editor of the Whig: 

I have recently received many letters from 
different parts of the State, asking for a copy of 
my Powhatan speech, delivered in 1850, which 
it is impossible for me to furnish, as I have only 
some half dozen copies left. As the best means 
of supplying the information so earnestly sought 
by those friends who are anxious to ascertain 
what horrible sentiments I uttered on the subject 
of Slavery, which have been recently to a great 
extent substituted for the “free negro” mis- 
representation, I have concluded to publish, for 
the benefit of the Imposition party in particular, 





question of Slavery; garbled extracts of which 
have already appeared in a small portion of the 
press of that party—many of them, seeming to 
think there was no great amount of capital to 
be made out of it, have declined to notice it. 
The following is the portion objected to. I 
said ; 

“ There are, sir, two parties in our country, 
distinct from all the rest, of whom I wish to 
say a word. The one in the North, called 
‘ Abolitionists,’ and the other, in the South, 
known as ‘ Disunionists.’ I am not sure for 
which of the two parties I have the least sym- 
pathy or respect; and I am not sure to which 
attaches the largest share of the responsibility 
for the chief difficulties with which the nation 
has been lately afflicted. 

“The Abolitionists seem to estimate the 
value of this Union (and to hold as a condition 
and a price for its continuance) by the aboli- 
tion of African Slavery. While the ultra men 
of the South, or Disunionists, seem to regard 
the perpetuation and extension of Slavery as the 
chief bond that can hold them and the Union 
together. For neither of these parties have I 
any sympathy. I hold to the Union for far dif- 
ferent, and, | trust, higher and nobler purposes. 
It is for the perpetuation of American Freedom, 
rather than the abolition or perpetuation of 
African Slavery. Iam one of those who think 
Slavery, in the abstract, is much to be depre- 
cated ; and whilst I think that, as at present 
organized in the Southern States, it isa human- 
izing, civilizing, and christianizing institution, 
as must all agree who will take the pains to 
compare the present condition of our slaves 
with the original African race, yet I regard it 
as a great calamity that it should have been 
entailed upon us; and I should look upon that 
man as the first and greatest benefactor to his 
country, whose wisdom could point out to us 
some practical and satisfactory means by which 
we could, through our own instrumentality, and 
without interference from our neighbors, pro- 
vide for the ultimate emancipation and removal 
of all the slaves inthe country. I speak of this 
as a desirable thing, especially to the owners 
of slaves, who, I think, are the chief sufferers, 
but at the same time I fear it is perfectly Uto- 
pian to attempt it; but 1 have seen too much 
difference between the enterprise, the industry, 
and the prosperity of the free and the slave 
States, to doubt the advantage we would derive 
from it if it could be accomplished.” 

Now, there it is; let them make the most of 
it. I will add, that I said it all at mature age, 
after full and careful deliberation, honestly be- 
lieving and thinking all that it contains. I have 
seen no reason for modification, recantation, or 
equivocation. What I thought and said then, 
1 think and repeat now, in the most emphatic 
terms ; and hold, that he who objects to the 
sentiments conveyed, to be consistent, must 
not only be in favor of reopening the African 
slave trade at this time, but must take the po- 
sition, that if no such thing as Slavery had 
ever been known to or introduced amongst us, 
he would now favor its introduction for the first 
time; for if its original introduction is not to 
be deprecated, but justified and approved, why 
would he not advocate a traftic that holds so 
high a place in his judgment and regard? I 
do not know how many there are in this State, 
or in the South, who set themselves up as ad- 
vocates of this revolting trade, nor do | care; I 
have only to say, that [am not one of them, 
and that, as a humanized, civilized, and chris- 
tianized, member of the community, I should 
be utterly ashamed of myself, if I could enter- 
tain any other opinions than those I have ex- 
pressed ; and I should deserve the scorn of all 
men, if I could permit any condition of the 
public mind to induce me so far to debase my- 
self as to render me capable of expressing | 
other, for the purpose of catering to a morbid, 
vitiated, and corrupt taste, or to an affected 
and artificial sentimentality on the subject of 
Slavery. These were then, and are now, my 
honest convictions, and I think all who have 
participated in the clamor that has been at- 
tempted to be gotten up, for the opportunity 
afforded me of proclaiming them from the 
house tops, to the humanized, civilized, and 
christianized world ; and I hope the Imposition 
press, throughout the State, will publish them, 
and that their candidates for Gubernatorial and 
subordinate honors may read this my last dec- 
laration on the subject, wherever they may 
speak. 

“ie another part of that speech I said : 

“What I would ask and demand of the 
North is, that they shall not interfere with Sla- 
very as it exists under the Constitution; that 
they shall not touch the question of the slave 
trade between the States ; that they shall carry 
out the true intent and meaning of the Consti- 
tution in reference to the restitution of fugitive 
slaves, These are the true issues between the 
North and the South; and J would go as far as 
he who goes farthest in exacting them, ‘at all 
hazards, and to the last extremity.’ And what 

I would ask of the South is, not to suffer itself 
to be led off, without due consideration, upon 
false issues, presented by intemperate or over- 
zealous politicians, many of whom delight in, 
and live upon, agitation and excitement, and 
many more, perhaps, who owe their ephemeral 
fame and ition to a pretended, exclusive 
champjpnship for Southern rights. Southern 
honor does not depend upon making unreason- 
able and untenable demands. The interfer- 
ence with, or abolition of Slavery, where it ex- 





ists, is one thing; the extensign of it, where it 


had been ratified, Mexico would never have | 


The Louis- | 


liberal view of politics, now advocates this ultra | 


mise, which excluded Slavery ; and now it goes | 


everything in that speech that relates to the | 


does not exist, is a very different thing! Let 
us claim no more than we are entitled to under 
the Constitution ; and then, what we do claim, 
let us stand by, like men who ‘ know their rights, 
and, knowing, dare maintain them.’ ” 

have seen no reason to recant what I said 
here, either; these are the sentiments I now 
entertain, as I did when they were deliveed be- 
fore the people of Powhatan. What fault do 
they find with this? Do they endorse it or re- 
pudiate it? If they endorse it, even-handed 
Justice requires them to say so. If they con- 
demn it, justice to themselves, as they are re- 
solved to make war on me, requires that they 
should point out wherein they differ from me. 

In this connection it may be proper to add, 
for the information of all who feel an interest 
in my record, one short paragraph from my 
African Church speech, in 1856, relating to the 
same subject; and from the several extracts 
herewith furnished, I think few will have any 
difficulty in ascertajniug my position on the Sla- 
very question. Here is the extract referred to: 

“My position on the question of Slavery is 
this; and, so far from wishing to conceal it, I 
desire it should be known to all. Muzzles were 
made for dogs, and not for men ; and no press 
and no party can puta muzzle on my mouth, 
sv long as Tans my freedom. I make bold, 
then, to proclaim that I am no Slavery propa- 
gandist. I will resort to all proper remedies 
to protect and defend Slavery where it exists, 
but I will neither assist in nor encourage any 
| attempt to force it upon a reluctant people 
anywhere, and still less will I justify the use of 
| the military power of the country to establish 
| it in any of the Territories. If it finds its way 

there by legitimate means, it is all well; but 
never by force, through any instrumentality 
of mine. Iam myself a slaveholder, and alk 
the property my children have in the world 
is slave property, inherited from their mother ; 
and he who undertakes to connect my name, 
or my opinions, with Abolitionism, is either a 
knave or a fool, and not unfrequently koth. 
And this is the only answer I have to make to 
\them. Ihave not connected myself with any 
sectional party or sectional question; and so 
help me God, I never will.” 

Is there any other portion of my record 
wanted, gentlemen? If so, let it be called for, 
| and it shall be promptly supplied. 
| Respectfully, im M. Borts. 
| or tee weet 
| CANTON CORRESPONDENCE. 


Havoe in Canton— Waste of Life—Trade in 
Opium. 
Canton, Cuina, Feb., 1859. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


On resuming my correspondence with your 
| paper, allow me to congratulate you and all 
| your readers on the encouraging news which 
the last numbers (those for November) brought 
me. I refer to the elections for Congressmen 
which have resulted in the success of so many 
who favor the cause of Freedom and of our 
country. Although separated by half the cir- 
cumference of the globe from my native land, 
and never expecting to visit its shores again, 
yet Iam not an uninterested spectator of the 
struggle which is now going on, and which can 
only be terminated by the success of Slavery or 
of Freedom. That the principles of Freedom 
and Justice will finally have universal sway in 
the councils of our nation, I have not the least 
doubt, and it is with a deep and hopeful inter- 
est I watch the contest from this distant stand- 
point. ‘ 

The city of Canton, as you know, has been 
the theatre of war for two years. The sad ef- 
| fects of this dreadful curse are visible in many 

parts of it. There are acres of ruins, desolate 

and deserted, with brick walls and pillars still 
| standing in places, to show that man’s habita- 
| tion had been there. Atthe gates ofthe city, and 
| traversing the streets, may be seen the British red 

coats and marines, armed with sword and bay- 
| onet, which shows that the city is still in 
| the hands of its conquerors. In some of the 
| streets, crowds of busy men are passing to and 
fro, and the shops display their wares to attract 
purchasers. But there are still many shops 
closed, and some of the streets are not fre- 
quented by the accustomed throngs. Confi- 
dence is not yet fully restored, although peace 
has been proclaimed for several months. 

The dreadful sufferings that have befallen the 
inhabitants of this city are beyond conception. 
For two years, multitudes of the people have 
been driven from their homes, deprived of their 
usual means of support, and thousands of them 
reduced to beggary and want. Starvation has 
claimed many victims. If all the facts could 
be known, how would humanity weep! Who 
can conceive of the terrible anxiety of those 
thirty hours of bombardment on the 29th and 
30th of December, 1857! One hundred and 
fifty cannon threw shot and shell indiscriminate- 
ly over the city—literally, showers of iron hail. 
The house I live in and all around it bear 
marks of the destructive effects of cannon balls 
and exploding shells. How many were slain 
cannot be ascertained, but some facts are 
known which almost chill the blood in one’s 
heart. J was informed, by the chaplain of the 
English army, that shortly after the bombard- 
ment, he visited an asylum for infants in the 
eastern suburbs. To his great consternation, 
he found the dead bodies of over four hundred 
infants. The nurses had been frightened by 
the awful and unceasing roar of the cannon- 
ading, and had fled in dimay, leaving the chil- 
dren to perish from hunger and cold. 

After getting possession of the city, the 
Chinese were in the habit of cutting off strag- 
gling soldiers, when there was an opportunity. 
To punish this, the English destroyed the 
houses on the spot where the deed was commit- 
ted. But the Poinch resorted to a more ef- 
fectual method. One of their soldiers was be- 
headed in the southern suburbs. When it was 
found out, a detachment of men proceeded to 
the street where the deed was committed, and 

ut to the sword every man found init, About 
forty men were slain, and it is almost certain 
that no one concerned in killing the French- 
man was among those put to death. 

Although the war is over, and new treaties 
have been made, I doubt much whether enough 
has been gained to justify the infliction of so 
much suffering on so many of our fellow-beings. 
The treaties look very well on paper, but those 
who mark the fact that they have been forced 
from an unwilling people at the cannon’s mouth, 
and those who know the character of a heathen 

eople, will have but little hope of the stipu- 
Soins being faithfully executed, except in the 
presence of the power that compelled them to 
be yielded. 

One of the results of the war, and one which 
seems to have been very near the heart of Lord 
Elgin, the English Ambassador, was the legali- 
zation of the opium trade. Several millions of 
dollars worth of opium are annually imported 
into China, and Lord Elgin was moved with 
compassion to see his countrymen engaged in 
so extensive and profitable a business when it 
was stigmatized as illegal. He therefore took 
upon himself the duty of removing the stigma 
from his countrymen, and does it by the easy 
and quick process of legalizing the trade in 
opium, and fixing a duty on the imported drug. 

The smuggling of opium has not been con- 
fined to subjects of the English Crown. I am 
sorry to say that I have seen the American flag 
flying at the mast-head of ships used for storing 
opium, and steamers bearing that flag constant- 
ly carry it up and down the river. It is well 
known what desperate efforts have been made 
by the Chinese to prevent the sale and use of 
the poison. The severest punishments were 
inflicted on those who prepared and sold it, and 
those found smoking it had their lips cut off, 
so as to render it impossible to continue the 
practice, After the first war between England 
and China, commonly called the “opium ” war, 
the efforts of the native officials were unsuccess- 
ful, and many of themselves became addicted 
to the use of the drug, and they have been 
easily bribed to connive at its introduction, and 
there has been a constant increase until the 
amount annually smuggled into the country 
and consumed by the miserable victims is more 
than enough to pay for all the tea sent to Eng- 

nd. 

"< great deal is said about the recent war 
having opened China to the commerce and 
civilization of the Western world, and made a 
clear path for the missionaries of the Christian 
religion to go everywhere, preaching the glad 
tidings of the kingdom, Much good doubtless 
may result, and mutual apse flow from 
the new regulations, but it shoulc not be for- 
gotten that the nefarious traffic in opium has 
received the sanction of law, and honorable 
men may engage in selling the poison to the 
Chinese, without incurring the stain on their 
characters which seemed to weigh so heavily on 
the mind and heart of H. M. Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary. The voice of Christendom has been 
utterred as to the crying evil of the compulsor 

cultivation of the poppy in British India; and, 
if I mistake not, all good men will condemn the 
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effort made by the representative of a great 
Christian nation, to shield under the cover of 
law a traffic which carries in its train an untold 
amount of suffering, misery, poverty, and death. 

The attention of Western nations has been 
drawn to the Celestial Empire by the recent 
events which have potion: | there, and every- 
thing tending to add to the knowledge of the 
country and its inhabitants will doubtless be 
received with interest by your readers. 

The social condition, habits, and customs, of 
the people, industrial pursuits, laws and gov- 
ernment, and religion, afford themes upon 
which volumes might be written. Occasional 
notes on some of these subjects will from time 
to time be furnished for your paper. K. 


FOREIGN SUMMARY. 


One Week Later From Evrope—War Ap- 
PARENTLY INEVITABLE.—The Royal mail steam- 
ship Arabia, Captain Stone, from Liverpool at 
one o'clock on the afternoon of the 9th instant, 
arrived at Halifax at ten o’clock on the morn- 
ing of Wednesday, the 20th instant. 

The English Cabinet has decided to dissolve 
Parliament, and appeal to the country, rather 
than resign. Lord sare announced the fact 
in the House of Lords on the 4th, an@ in his 
remarks severely attacked Lord John Russell’s 
course, and characterized Lord Palmerston’s 
recommendation that Russell’s amendment be 
accepted by Ministers, as a direct insult. He 
rejoiced at the generous support his Govern- 
ment had received, and expressed the convic- 
tion that there was no cohesion in the Opposi- 
tion, and that it would be dissolved the next 
moment by the conflicting opinions of its vari- 
ous sections. The Cabinet had resolved to dis- 
solve Parliament as soon as the public business 
permitted, both because they thought the coun- 
try ought to be consulted at the present crisis, 
and because the interests of peace would suffer 
from a change of Administration. 

Mr. Disraeli made a corresponding announce- 
ment in the Commons. 

Parliament proceeded with its usual business, 
and no date had been fixed for the dissolution, 
although it was expected to take place before 
Easter. 

Continental affairs had undergone no change. 
It was reported that Austria will demand that 
Piedmont should disarm before the opening of 
the Congress. Military movements continued. 

The sedition trials at Belfast resulted in the 
disagreement and discharge of the jury. 

Great Britain—In the House of Commons, 
on the 6th, Lord Palmerston defended himself 
from the imputations cast on him by Ministers, 
and criticised Lord Derby’s course. 

Sir J. Pakington replied, and reiterated the 
assertion that Lord Palmerston had made the 
direct threat, that if the Crown exercised its 
right to dissolvé Parliament, the House might 
refuse the supplies. 

_ Other speeches were also made on the sub- 
ject. 

On the 8th, in the House of Lords, Lord 
Malmesbury said that he hoped to be able to 
make a statement tothe House before the pro- 
rogation, which would show that the Govern- 
ment had done all it could to preserve the 
peace of Europe. 

Mr. Beamish asked the Secretary of the 
Treasury whether, Sir Samuel Cunard having 
offered, through a deputation which waited on 
the Admiralty and Treasury Departments, to 
convey the mails weekly between an Irish port 
and America for the sum of £500 the voyage, 
out and home, it was the intention of the Gov- 
ernment to persevere in completing the con- 
tract for £3,000 for service fortnightly between 
Galway and America? He demanded on the 
part of the public that this offer should be duly 
considered. ° 

Sir S. Northcote said that the offer of Mr. 
Cunard was to call at Cork on the way from 
Liverpool to America, and on the return, for 
£500. . 

No date has been fixed for the dissolution of 
Parliament. The candidates were flooding the 
country with addresses to their constituents. 
Lord Palmerston, in his address, asserts that 
the simple question at issue is the merits of the 
Government reform bill. He deprecates the 
action of Ministers in dissolving Parliament at 
this critical juncture in European affairs. 

The Times comments upon the remarkable 
omission in the addresses of Lord Palmerston, 
Lord John Russell, and Mr. Disraeli, of the 
subject upon which the whole contest begun, 
that of the future Reform bill, and says the 
great popular cry has become a taunt, and not 
a boast. 

Belfast, April 2.—The trial of the members 
of the Phoenix Society resulted like the first, in 
a disagreement and discharge of the jury. 
The prisoners were held over till next Assizes, 
on renewing their bail. 

The stock market was quiet and steady on 
the 6th and 7th, but on the 8th was weaker and 
lower. 

The Daily News city article, dated Friday 
evening, says: 

“A general heaviness prevailed to-day, es- 
pos this afternoon ; a fresh fall on the Paris 

ourse, and the unsatisfactory character of 
political advices from the continent, and the 
or of the Indian and Russian loans, 
as well as the unfavorable bank returns, com- 
bined, created an unfavorable feeling.” 

The funds presented a further decline of 4 
@ } percent. The discount market was act- 
ive at the minimum rate of 2} per cent. The 
Austrian exchanges have again risen, owing to 
the prevailing distrust. 

The Times city article of last evening says: 
“The funds opened at comparatively stead 
prices, but closed heavily and lower, under dull 

accounts from Paris.” 

France—The movement of troops and war 
material in France continues on a large scale. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Her- 
ald says that about 25,000 men are on their way 
to reinforce the army at Lyons. 

The Paris correspondent of the Times writes 
that the question of peace or war is still left to 
conjecture. Piedmont manifests no intention 
of disarming, while Austria insists upon this 
step as a preliminary condition to the Con- 
yress. 

The feeling that war is inevitable prevails at 
the French Foreign Office, and is shared by 
some of the highest functionaries, 

The Daily News correspondent says orders 
have been sent to Toulon, that sixty-eight ves- 
sels, which have been long preparing there, 
should be ready to put to sea upon a , no- 
tice. if required. Eight vessels have also been 
ordered at once from Brest for Toulon. 

Austria.—An analysis is published of Count 
Buol’s reply to the et proposal for the 
Congress. He declares the whole difficulty is 
to be found in the policy of Piedmont, and re- 
gards the Congress as the means of putting an 
end to the danger with which she threatens 
Europe. He adds, should other questions be 
mooted, they ought to be stated beforehand, 
and that the clash of arms should not accom- 
pany negotiations. Piedmont will disarm; 
Austria will do so likewise. Until the prelim- 
inaries are settled, Austria may relax, but will 
not suspend operations—her troops will con- 
tinue to march towards Italy, 

Vienna, Tuesday Evening.—The Vienna cor- 
respondent of the Times telegraphs as follows : 

‘The long-expected crisis is at hand. A 
corps of 50,000 men goes from the city to Italy 
to-morrow, and on the following day another 
corps of 60,000 men is to be assembled here. A 
reserve corps of 70,000 men will be placed in 
Bohemia and Moravia. The reserve of the 
army in Italy and of the corps about to leave 
this city has been called in.” 

Italy.—The correspondent of the Times at 
Rome says that the general opinion there is, 
that the Congress will simply delay war, but 
cannot prevent it, because it will not effectually 
settle the Italian question. 

It is confidently stated that neither the Papal 
Government nor the King of Naples will send 
representatives to the Congress. 

The Independance Belge says that the King 
of Naples is rapidly sinking. Other accounts 
represent him as better, but not out of danger. 
The latest telegram says five of his physicians 
have declared him incurable. 

The Papal Government is preparing an offi- 
cial note relative to the proposed Songvesa 
to be addressed to the great Powers. 


Portugal_—The Government has authorized 
the free admission of Indian corn. 

India,—The Bombay mail of March 12th 
reached England on the 12th of April. The news 
is anticipated by telegraph. 

Tantia Topee and other leading rebels were 
hiding under false names. 

Freights to England had slightly advanced, 

The soundings taken by jhe steamer ge 
in the Red Sea, for the Indian telegraph, 
been perfectly successful. 

By way of Russia, it is reported that a fam- 
ine was prevailing in the southern part of China. 

Australia. — Australian pa and corres- 
pondence from Melbourne to February 14 are 








received, but add little of importance to pre- 
vious telegrams. 
New gold fields of fair promise had been dis- 
covered near Melbourne. 
There was much activity in the shipment of 


gold. Over a million of sterling was en route 
to England. 

Four Days Later From Evropr.— THE 
Question or War anv Peace Stitt Uncer- 
tain.—New York, April 25.—The steamer City 
of Washington arrived here this evening from 
Liverpool, with dates to the 13th inst. 

The steamers Asia and Borussia have ar- 
rived out. — 

The steamer Prince Albert has put back to 
Galway, leaking. 

he war rumors had been very alarming up 
to the 11th inst., so much so that war was gen- 
erally considered: inevitable, and much depres- 
sion prevailed until Monday, when reassuring 
rumors were current, and announcements were 
made that concessions by Austria, in the pre- 
liminary conditions regulating the proposed 
Congress, gave renewed hopes that the deliber- 
ations of that assembly would have a salutary 
result, which circumstance caused a consider- 
able recovery in the funds at London and on 
the continent. 

Austria has proposed, and the other Powers 
are said to have consented, to a simultaneous 
disarming before the Congress meets. 

The armaments, however, still continued. 

The English Ministers had been pressed in 
Parliament to give a statement touching the 
position ofEuropean affairs, and they promised 
to do so on the 15th, (Friday.) 

Parliament would probably be dissolved in 
about a week,  Electionesrin’s actively 
progressing for the seleciion of a new Parlia- 
ment. 

The House of Commons had rejected a reso- 
lution in favor of voting by ballot by three ma- 
jority. 

The Moniteur publishes another official arti- 
cle to conciliate the German Powers. France 
repudiates the idea of interfering with their in- 
dependence. \ 

Yarious warlike rumors continued to circu- 
late from Paris, but the bourse was more buoy- 
=~ on the 12th, when three per cents closed at 
68f. 

Sardinia has sent the Marquis D’Azeglio on 
a — mission to London. 

‘he Vienna advices had been very warlike, 
but slightly moderated toward the middlé of 
the week. 

The Austrian troops in Lombardy continue 
to advance and threaten the Piedmont frontiers. 

The Calcutta mails of March 9th had reached 
London. The Hong Kong advices were to 
February 25th. The Indian Government had 
imposed an increased duty on imports, which 
continued depressed. 

The new Indian loan of seven millions ster- 
ling had been formally introduced in the Lon- 
don market. The loan is for seven years, se- 
cured on 4 per cent. debentures. The London 
News intimates the probability of a supplemen- 
tal loan of £5,000,000. 

London, April 13.—A dispatch from Paris 
says that England will propose the question of 
a general disarmament to the plenipotentiaries. 

The Zimes says that the pacific advices from 
Paris produced very little effect on the English 
funds on Friday, and that the public do not be- 
lieve that Napoleon intends to promote a pa- 
cific adjustment on a basis that shall clearly 
recognise the treaty rights of Austria, and con- 
sequently such as can be accepted by that 
Power, while it will utterly disappoint Sardinia. 

If an arrangement were patched up to-mor- 
row, with the existing feelings between France, 
Austria, Sardinia, and Russia, left in play, the 
prospects of repose for Europe would not be 
in the slightest degree better this moment. 

There was yesterday a further unfavorable 
movement in Austrian rates of exchange. 

The correspondent of the Herald says that, 
notwithstanding pacific assurances, warlike 
preparations continue in France on a tremen- 
dous scale. ‘Troops are pouring into Lyons 
from all points. The Patrie, which is the 
organ of Napoleon’s private cabinet, speaks of 
a last and supreme effort which England and 
Prussia are making in behalf of peace. Re- 
ferring to the Austrian proposition for a gen- 
eral disarmament, the Patrie asserts that France 
is still on the peace footing. She has collected 
no army on her frontier, and has not applied to 
the Legislatare for war credits, while _Austria,- 
having increased her army in Italy to dne hun- 
dred thousand men, might commence a cam- 
paign to-morrow. 

he Patrie concludes with a threat, saying, 
“Tf Austria means that a general disarmament 
is to result in the maintenance of statu quo in 
Italy, and not in a resolving of the imperious 
difficulties of the present situation of affairs, it 
must not be expected that France will be duped 
by such a demand.” 

A letter from Munich states that the cavalry 
and infantry of the Bavarian army are to be 
placed on a war footing, and, before the end of 
the month, all Germany will be in arms, 

Later news has been received from China. 
The news is not important. The supplies of 
tea were failing. 

Cotton in England is dull. 
breadstuffs, provisions, &c. 


No change in 


FurTHER FRoM ParaGuay—Honors To THE 
Americans.—The New York papers have some 
very interesting letters from Paraguay. The 
officers of the American expedition seem to 
have created « most favorable impression. The 
Times says: 

“ During their stay, the officers of the fleet 
were in daily communication with the people 
on shore, from the Governor down, and there 
was constantly manifested towards them the 
kindest feelings by every one. Indeed, says Capt. 
Faunce, of the Harriet Lane, it was the com- 
mon remark that they liked the Americans bet- 
ter than either the English or French who had 
visited their country, and expressed much sur- 
prise at finding the Americans so different from 
what they had been taught to regard them. On 
the 12th of March, the authorities of Corrientes 
gave a splendid ball, which was attended by all 
the officers of the fleet. At Rosario the fleet 
assembled on the 22d of February, where they 
celebrated Washington’s birthday by salutes, 
and by dressing their ships with flags. 

“ As a token of parting regard, Gen. Urquiza, 
the Argentine President, transmitted to Com- 
modore Shubrick a superb and valuable sword, 
hitherto worn on State occasions, as well as in 
service, by himself. Gen. Urquiza also gave a 
magnificent entertainment to Judge Bowlin. 
A large number of American naval officers 
were present.” 


DOMESTIC SUMMARY. 


From CaLirornia BY THE OVERLAND MAIL. 
St. Louis, April 20.—The overland advices from 
California to the 28th ult. state that the House 
of Representatives of that State had passed a 
bill to divide the State. Also, a bill calling a 
convention of delegates from California, Oregon, 
and Washington, to consider a plan for the 
construction of a raiload from the Pacific coast 
to the Atlantic States. 

The passengers the mail coach report the 
massacre of a family of uine persons by the 
Caddo Indians, in the vicinity of Cooper’s Camp, 
Texas. 

Business at San Francisco was very dull. 
The markets were generally unchanged. 

Arrived—Ship Ocean Pearl, from Baltimore. 





Later FRoM CaLirornta—Dreaprvut Sream- 
Boat Accipent, &c.— New Orleans, April 
21.—The steamship Coatzacoalcos, of thé Lou- 
isiana and Tehuantepec line, arrived here this 
morning, after a remarkably short passaze, 
bringing advices to the 5th instant, from San 
Francisco, which is eight days later than those 
previously received. 

The steamship John L. Stephens, brought 
down over $2,000,000 in gold, which is on its 
way to New York. 

A terrible accident had happened to one of 
the ferry boats at San Francisco on the 3d_in- 
stant, which caused much excitement at the 
time in the city. Six persons were instant 
killed, and between twenty and thirty wounded, 
some dangerously. : 

The mining prospects for the spring are very 
encouraging, and on the subsidence of the wa- 
ters a large yield is anticipated. 

Trade at San Francisco continued dull, and 
most descriptions of goods had declined, but 
still there was a fair prospect for an unusually 
large spring business. : , 

e Vanderbilt line of steamships, which 
was temporarily withdrawn, have again re- 
sumed operations. 

Oregon.—The news of the admission of Ore- 
gon as a State into the Union had caused little 
or no excitement. “The State Government has 
uot yet been formed, but active measures were 
in to that end. i! 

River —Quite a number of parties 
are being made up at San Francisco.and a num- 


ber of the interior towns, for the upper Fraser 
River diggings, and the emigration to that point 
continues unabated. 

Tahiti—Peace Declared. — By an arrival at 
San Francisco, dates from Tahiti to the 6th of 
March had been received. The long-standing 
ditficulties with the French had been amicably 
adjusted by the French Government. Queen 
— had declared that peace had been 
made. 

San Francisco Markets, April 5.—Money 
was still in great request, and the exports of 
specie were very heavy. The large number of 
arrivals have completely glut the market 
with almost every description of goods, and a 
decline had taken place in boots, shoes, provis- 
ions, and malt liquors; raw sugars had also 
declined, but the market on the 4th closed firm. 

The stock of malt liqours on hand is very 
heavy, and accumulating by every arrival from 
the States. 

Money is tight at 2 @ 2} per cent. a month. 


Later FRoM CaLirornia.—New York, April 
25.—The steamer St. Louis, from Aspinwall, 
arrived here this evening, bringing the Califor- 
nia mails of the 5th instant, 550 passengers, 
and $1,723,000 in treasure. The trip has 
been made in a little over twenty days. 

The United States ships Oronoke and James- 
town and steamship Relief were at Aspinwall, 
all well, when the St. Louis left. 

The principal consignees on the specie list 
were as follows: 

Wells, Fargo, & Co., $360,000; American 
Exchange Bank, $210,000; Wm. Helle & Co., 
$110,000; W. T. Coleman & Co., $77,000; 
Duncan, Sherman, & Co., $118,000; Freeman 
& Co., $74,000: Wm. Hoge & Co., $40,000; 
E. Kelly & Co., $41,000; Jas. Patrick, $45,000. 

The attempted revolution in Salvador had 
been speedily put down. 

The advices from Nicaragua are only to 
March 28, and merely confirm the news al- 
ready received. 

A fearful earthquake had destroyed the city 
of Quito, with over 2,000 inhabitants. 

Dr. Trevitt, the United States consul at Val- 
paraiso, had a difficulty with the Government. 
several of the principal actors in the outbreak 
of the 28th of February took refuge in his 
house, which was twice invaded by armed po- 
lice, and the young men were taken prisoners. 
The first time they were driven off by the ener- 
getic deportment of the consul and his lady, 
but the next day they were forced to submit 
under a protest. Dr. Trevitt's exequatur had 
been cancelled by the Government in conse- 
quence. 

The revolution in Chili was nearly quelled at 
last accounts. At an engagement in Coquim- 
bo, the Government forces were forced to retire 
under a loss of ninety-five men. The revolu- 
tionists lost nearly double that number. 

The Bolivar Opposition party were beaten in 
an engagement with the Government forces, 
with a loss of sixty-five killed, including many 
of the leaders. Gen. Cordoba, the ex-Presi- 
dent, made his appearance on the frontiers, 
and troops were sent agaiut him. 

The Ecuador blockading Guayaquil con- 
tinues. 

The loss by the earthquake at Quito is stated 
at $3,000,000, and the loss of life by same as 
high as five thousand souls! A number of the 
small towns to the northward of the city were 
also destroyed, and some damage was occasion- 
ed at Guayaquil. 


Return oF THE Paraguay Exprepition.— 
The United States steamer Harriet Lane, of the 
Paraguay expedition, arrived at New Yok on 
Wednesday night. She sailed from Monte- 
video, March 1zth. The St. Lawrence sailed the 
day previous. The following vessels would sail 
from Montevideo for the United States as soon 
as they could be prepared for sea, and the en- 
tire squadron, it was supposed, would be on 
their way home by the first of April : 

Frigate Sabine, (flag ship,) Commodore Shu- 
brick, with Judge Bowlin on board; sloop Fal- 
mouth; sloop Preble; steamers Atlanta, Mem- 

his, Caledonia, Southern Star, Fulton, Water 
Vitch, M. W. Chapin, and storeship Supply. 

The Metacomet has been condemned as un- 
seaworthy, and would remain at Montevideo 
till orders were received from Washington in 
regard to her. 

The following vessels will remain on the 
Brazil station, under command of Charles 
Foodman, viz: Brigs Dolphin, Bainbridge, and 

erry. 

The store-ship Release will remain en the 
station for a few months. 

The health of the officers and men of the 
squadron was good. 

Lieut. Commanding F. B. Renshaw, late 
commander of the Bainbridge, is a passenger 
on board the Harriet Lane. Lieut. R. returns 
home on account of ill health, and is also bearer 
of dispatches to Washington. 

ExciteMENT IN On10—THE OBERLIN SLAVE 
Rescue Cases.—The Cleveland Herald of Sat- 
urday says that thirty-seven of those concerned 
in the Oberlin affair were on the preceding day 
committed to jail, because they would not con- 
sent to be tried by the same jury that had con- 
victed Bushnell. The Herald SAYS : 

“The prisoners are well cared for, provided 
with apartments in that part of the jail kept as a 
private dwelling, and well fed, and treated with 
every kindness and courtesy. So far are they 
from being cowed by their imprisonment, that 
they enjoy themselves as well as is possible 
under the circumstances. Last night they had 
beds made up in the upper range of cells, where 
they slept. To-day they are in the upper room 
of the jailer’s residence, where newspapers and 
writing facilities have been furnished them. 
We understand that this afternoon the prison- 
ers will be visited by a large party of ladies 
from the congregation of Prospect Street 
Church, accompanied by many other ladies re- 
siding in the city. To-morrow afternoon, Pro- 
fessor Peck, one of the prisoners, will preach 
to the ‘ brethren in bonds,’ and such of the citi- 
zens as can be accommodated in the jail. 

“ Bushnell has not yet been sentenced. The 
punishment for his offence is a fine not to ex- 
ceed $1,000, and imprisonment up to six 
months.” 





Tue Stave Trape anv FiuisvsterismM—A 
charge recently delivered to the grand jury in 
the United States Court at Mobile, by Judge 
Campbell, is very highly commended by the Sa- 
vannah Hepublican as an earnest and conscien- 
tious condemnation of the slave trade and fili- 
busterism. He examines the slave trade, and 
he finds it in fact, as well as in the opinions of 
the great men of the country, past and present, 
North and South, as well in the words they 
have uttered in regard to it, as the laws they 
have helped to frame to crush it, to partake of 
the nature of piracy, aud he so regards it. He 
quotes the language of many distinguished 
Southern men, refers to the treaties of all civil- 
ized nations for the purpose of suppressing it, 
and to the rigor of the laws of the United 
States to the same end, and declares that “ the 
public conscience has sanctioned the rigor of 
the laws.” 


Crevasses ON THE MississippiI—Memphis, 
April 22.—Two coal boats were swept into 
a crevasse near Lake Providence, on Saturday 
last, and thirty lives were lost. Several serious 
breaks have occurred below. 

cea. 

Gaminc Dvrine THE Last Century.—Wal- 
pole, in his Memoirs, describing the moral con- 
dition of society at his time, says : 


“ As the gaming and extravagance of the 
young men of quality was now arrived at a 
pitch never heard of, it is worth while to give 
some account of it. They had aclub at one 
Almack’s, in Pall Mall, where they played only 
for rouleaus of £50 each rouleau ; and gener- 
ally there was £10,000 in specie on the table. 
Lord Holland had paid above £20,000 for his 
two sons. Nor were the manners of the game- 
sters, or even their dresses for play, undeserving 
notice. They began by pulling off their em- 
broidered clothes, and put on frieze greatcoats, 
or turned their coats inside outwards for luck. 
They put on pieces of leather (such as worn by 
footmen, when they clean the knives) to save 
their lace ruffles ; and to guard their eyes from 
the light, and to prevent tumbling their hair, 
wore high-crowned straw hats with broad brims, 
and adorned with flowers and ribbons ; masks 
to conceal their emotions when they played at 
quinze. Each gamester had a small neat stand 
by him with a large rim, to hold their tea, or a 
wooden bowl with an edge of ormolu to hold 
their rouleaus. They borrowed great sums of 
Jews, at exorbitant premiums. Charles Fox 
called his outer room, where those Jews waited 
till he rose, the Jerusalem Chamber. His 
brother Stephen was enormously fat; George 
Selwyn said ‘he was in the right to deal with 
shylocks, as he could give them | cong of flesh. 
‘In i the two brothers, the eldest 





not iwenty-five, lost £32,000.’ ” 





MARKETS. 


BALTIMORE MARKET. 
Carefully prepared to Tuesday, April 26, 1859. 


Flour, Howard Street - - $6.12 @ 0.00 
Flour, City Mills - - - 6.00 C00 
Rye Flour - - - + 4.75 0.00 
Corn Meal .- - + ~~ 3.75 3.87 
Wheat, white- - - ~- 150 1.80 
Wheatred - - - - 145 1.62 
Corn, white - : : : 76 78 
Corn, Yellow - a ee 82 
Rye, Pennsylvania - _ + 95 
Rye, Virginia - : : - 85 86 
Oats, Maryland and Virginia - 48 50 
Oats, Pennsylvania . ee 54 
CloverSeed - - - ~~ 5.62 5.87 
Timothy Seed - : - - 2.12 2.173 


Hay, Timothy - - - - 00.00 00.00 
Hops” - a : - 0 


00 
Potatoes, Mercer - : - 0.00 0.00 
Bacon, Shoulders’ - ° ‘ 7} 0 
Bacon, Sides - - : ° 9 0 
Bacon, Hams - : : - 93 103 
Pork, Mess” - . : - 17.75 18.00 
Pork, Prime - aa. - 12.75 00.00 
Beef, Mess - - - - 17.00 17.25 
Lard, in barrels : : : 113 11} 
Lard, in kegs - - - - 12¢ 13 
Wool, Unwashed - - : 00 00 
Wool, Washed - - - - 00 00 
Wool, Pulled - - - - 00 00 
Wool, Fleece, common - - 00 00 
Wool, Fleece, fine - - - 00 00 
Wool, Choice Merino - - 00 00 
Butter, Western, inkegs- - 00 00 
Butter, Roll - : - - 00 00 
Cheese - - : - - 00 00 
Coffee, Rio - - - - 11 11} 
Coffee, Java ‘ - : - - 15 16 


NEW YORK MARKET. 
Carefally prepared to Tuesday, April 26, 1859. 
Flour, State brands - - - $4.85 (@'5.35 


Flour, State brands, extra - 5.85 6.20 
Flour, Western - : - 6.15 6.25 
Flour, Southern : - - 6.10 6.60 
Rye Flour - : : 3.60 4.40 
Corn Meal - - - - 3.95 4.30 
Wheat, white - : - - 0.00 0.00 
Wheat, red s- - . - 140 1.45 
Corn, white - - 2 «+ 8 00 
Corn, yellow - - - - 83 86 
Rye - : : : - 85 87 
Oats - . : : - 56 58 
Clover Seed - : - - 7.50 8.50 
Timothy Seed - : - - 2.37 2.62 
Or ee,” 
“eee 
Bacon, Shoulders - - 6} 7 
Bacon, Sides - - : - 0 00 
Bacon, Hams - - : : 8 9} 
Pork, Mess” - - - 16.87 17.00 
Pork, Prime - - - - 12.75 12.87 
Beef - - - . 8.00 9.00 
Lard, in barrels - : : 11} 113 
Lard, in kegs - . : - 00 00 
Butter, Western” - : - ll 16 
Butter, State - : : : 12 23 
Cheese - : : : - 6 10 
Coffee, Rio - : : - lr 12} 
Coffee, Java - : - : 14 14} 
Wool, Unwashed - : : 00 00 
Wool, Washed : : - 00 00 
Wool, Pulled - : : : 00 00 
Wool, Fleece, common - - 00 00 
Wool, Fleece, fine - - - 00 00 
Iron, Scotch, Pig - - - 29.00 00.00 
Lime, Rockland — - . - 65 00 
Lime, common : : - 1.00 00 








THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
FOR MAY, NOW READY. 
CONTENTS. 


Tne Gymnasium. 

Why did the Governess Faint? 
Two Yeesrs Afier 

A Bundle of Old Letters, 

Inthe Pines. 

The Last Bird 

The Utsh Expedition. 

Bulls and Bears 

lnscription for an Alms- Chest. 
A Trip to Cuba. 

‘The Professor at the Breakfast Table. 
The Minister’s Wooing. 

The Walker of the Snow. 

Rev ews and Literary Notices : 

A New History of the Conquest of Mexico; Moth- 
ers and Infants, Nurses and Nursing; Street 
Thoughts ; The Matl.ematical Monthly; Memoir 
and Letters of the late ‘Thoimas Seddon, Artist ; 
Lady Morgan’s ey ay Bitter-Sweet ; 
The Mustee, Love and Liberty, Kowse’s Portrait 
of Emereon, ete. 

Recent American Publications. 


THE MINISTER’S WOOING. 


BY HARRIET BEECKER STOWE. 


Tis serial, begun in the December number of the At 
tantic, has been received with universal favor, and bids 
fair to become the greatest work of the gifled novelist 
The field is new; for the New Engtand of the last cen 
tary is far away from the New Fuglund of to-day ; and 
the pages of the story already published show how com- 
ge the author has entered into the quaint and simple 
ife of that almost forgotten period. Her portraitures of 
charecter are full of spirit—equally remarkable in their 
firm outlines, and in the minute touches which none but th - 
hand of genius can give. Tux Minister’s WooINe wi. 
be continued through the year. 


THE PROFESS80R AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE 


is likely to deepen the impreesion produced by the bril- 
liant conversations of 


THE AUTOCRAT. 


Few living writers have so large or so various an in- 
tellectual ituency as Dr. Hol ; and it is, perhaps, 
needless to commend an author whose monthly papers 
every intelligent American must read. 

The pages of the Atlantic are stereotyped, and back 
numbers can be suppiied. 

TERMS. —Three dollars per annum, or twenty-five 
cents a number. Upon the receipt of the subscription 
price, the publishers wiil mai) the work to any part of 
the United States, prepaid. Subscriptions may begin 
with either the first or any subsequent number. 

The pcstage of the Atlantic is 36 cents a year, prepaid. 

CLUBS.-— For Ten Dollars, the pu li; hers will send five 
copies of the Atlantic for one year, the subscribers to pay 
their own postage. 

Clergymen, Teachers, and Postmasters, will receive 
the work for Two Dollars a year. 








Booksellers and Newsmen will obtain the terms by the 
hundred, ete., upon application to the publishers 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, & CO., 
~ 13 Winter Street, Boston. 


BAYARD TAYLOR 


Writes only for 


THE NEW YORK MERCURY, 


STRAY CHAPTERS OF LIFE AND TRAVEL, 
BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 


NO. 2, 
“A NIGHT WALK,” 
Is now ready at all news depots and booksellers, in the 


NEW YORK MERCURY FOR MAY 7. 
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PORTRAIT OF DR. BAILEY, EDITOR OF THE 
NATIONAL ERA. 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 


YHE friends of the National Era, and of its able Editor, 
T who has manfully and at the same time so judicious- 
ly stood his ground in defence of Human Rights at the 
National Capitol for the last twelve years, will be glad 
to learn that a fine Lithographic Portrait of him will 
shortly be published by C. H. Bratnaup. 

It will be drawn by D'Avignon, from a Photograph by 
McClees of Washington, which has received the sanc- 
tion of the family and many friends of the original 
D'Avignon is an artist whose drawing of portraits on 
stune coo never been equa'led in this country. He unites 
to exquisite finish a grasp of character which gives his 
productions a rare value. 

The undersigned, who has taken a General Agency for 
the Portrait, has opened a list of subzcribers, which al- 
ready contains a number of distinguished names, among 
whom are the Hoo. William. H. Seward, Hon. C. Fran- 
cis Adams, Hon. John P Hale, Hon. Henry Wilson, and 
his Fxcellency Nathaniel P. Banks. 

A line through the Boston post office, from persons re- 
siding in or out of the city, will be carefully attended to. 

Copies sent by ma |, free of postage. at the subscription 
price. Early orders will secure good impressions. 


GEO. W. LIGHT, 

Boston Office National Era, 12 Tremont st., Boston. 
OAKLAND INSTITUTE, 
FAMILY & DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Needham Plain, Mass. 

Summer Term begins Wednesday, May 4. 

HE location of this school, 11} miles froth Boston, 
T and accessible from all points by New York and 
tsoston rai d, is healthful and beautiful 











Institute 





Idings ue w, sp , and convenient. Course of study 
imetudesa Clasical, scientific, and Art Department.’ Prin- 
cipal aided by teachers ot the first ability. Recreations 
Ca isthenics, horseback rid.ug, archery, floricuiture. 

References: Rev. B. Sears D. D, Providence, R. I.; 
Hon G.8 Boutwell. Secretary Massachusetts Board of 
Education, Boston; Rev E. Hitchcock, D. D., Amherst, 
Mass.; Hon A. H. Rice; Rev. B. Stow, D. D. ; Hon. Thom- 
as Ru-sel!l, Bos.on; Rev.G. W. Samson, D. D., Washing- 
on. D.C 

Cir. ulars at book tore of Ticknor & Fields, music ‘store 
of Rus-ell & Tolman and O. Vitson, Hor.icuitarial store 
of Canis & Cobb, Washington street, Bozton, or by ap 


plication to A. HARVEY, Principal. 
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HELPER’S IMPENDING CRISIS. 

- k entitled “ The Impending Crisis 
"r he Bouth ? Floss Meet it” —a work the wide cirea- 
lation of which will have an imports nt bearing on the 
Presidetial Election of 1900, and which is strongly recom- 
nended by the best and highest anti-slavery authorities, 
can te had, wholesale and retail, at the Boston Office of 
the Natioual Era, 12 Tremont street. Price $1. Sent by 

mail, free of postage, for the price. Address 

GEO. W. LIGHT, 


Boston Office National Era, 12 Tremont st., Boston. 
WANTED, 








, inelu- 
t Sup- 





nabe $50 to $60 per - FOr ad 
D. BH. MULFORD, 
638 No, 167 Broadway, N. Y. 


FARMS NEAR WASHINGTON, D. C., 
FOR SALE. 


A full description and terms of sale of any or 
all of the following farms, with a general de- 
scription of the country near Washington, an 
the advantages it offers to emigrants over tho 
Western States, will be sent to any applicant 
who encloses gne letter stamp to, 

WINSLOW M. WATSON & CO., 
Columbia Land Office, 68 Indiana av., 
Washington, D. C. 


No. 2.—2864 acres of Jand, 17 miles 
from Washington, adjoining Fairfax Court Hous, 
Virginia. Good brick dwelling and modern ont - 
buildings. A good grain and grass farm. Prica 
$28 per acre. 

No. 3.—722 acres of land on the Po- 
tomac, 22 miles below Washington. On it a 
comfortable house, a barn, and a steam saw-mill.. 
Wood and timber enough can be sold off to pay 
| what is asked for it. Price $20 per acre. 
| No. 4.—350 acres of land in Fairfax 
| county, Va., about 27 miles from Washington. 
| Excellent and commodious buildings. As a dairy 
| 
| 





farm, it cannot be excelled in Eastern Virginia. 
Price $35 per acre, 


No. 5.—200 acres of land adjoining 


tract has a Rich Vein of Copper Ore on it. Price 
$15,000. 

No. 6.—63 acres of land in Fauquier 
county, Virginia, near Piedmont Station. Very 
large building ; now used as an academy. Pricu 
$5,000. 

No. 7.—750 acres of land on Acokeek 
creek, 500 acres in wood. Good buildings. Price 
| $16 per acre. 
| No. 8.—1,020 acres of land, Stafford 
| county, Virginia, two miles from a steamboag 
| landing and near a railroad. The wood and tim- 
| ber on it worth double what is asked for tha 
| land. The hay and grass now yields $800 
| year. Price $8 per acre. 
| No. 10.—1,075$ acres of land in Va., 


| about 33 miles from Washington. A superb es~ 





| tate, with fine buildings. Can be divided. Prica 


$30 per acre. 
No. 11.—1,000 acres of land in Va., 


60 miles from Washington, on navigable water. 
$6,000 worth of wood and timber can be cut 
from it. Price $12 per acre. 

No. 12.—173 acres at Fairfax Courié 
House, 17 miles from Washington. Good build- 
ing ; 40 to 50 acres in grass. Also, 25 acres, w 
wood lot, detached. Price $46 per acre. 

No. 13.—200 acres of land in Mary- 
land, 9 miles from Washington, on the railroad to 
Baltimore. The buildings are new, and cost 
$4,000. Price $9,000. 

No. 14.—450 acres of land in Va., 
64 miles from Washington. On navigable water, 
with good landing. Good buildings. Price $12 
per acre. 

No. 15.—100 acres of land near Fair- 
fax Court House, Virginia, 17 miles from Wash- 
ington. Good Buildings. Price $21 per acre. 

No. 16.—25 acres, a wood lot 14 miles 
from Alexandria—a beautiful location for a su- 
burban residence. Price $100 per acre. 

No. 17.—255 acres of land, 9 miles 
north of Washington, with a good water power 
and plenty of timber. Price $25 per acre. 

No. 18.—110 acres of land, 12 miles 
north of Washington, a large brick house, stae 
bling, &c. Price $30 per acre. 

No. 19.—14 acres, 1 mile from Alex- 
andria. Brick house, and pine grounds, $5,000. 

No. 20.—525 acres, 40 miles from 
Washington. Stone buildings. Price $25 per 
acre. 

No. 21.—-700 acres, 8 miles from 
Washington. Good buildings. Price $25 per 
acre, 

No. 22.—406 acres, 70 miles from 
Washington, on the Potomac. Good buildings. 
Price $20 per acre. 

No. 23.—348} acres, 30 miles from 
Washington. Lime-stone soil. Superior build- 
ings. Price $48 per acre. 

No. 25.—A flouring mill on the Shen. 
andoah river, 2 miles from railroad. Out of re- 
pair. One-half will be sold for $2,500. Cost of 
whole, $12,000. 

No. 26.—500 acres, 36 miles from 
Washington, on Orange railroad. Good build- 
ings. Price $21 per acre. ; 

No. 27.—800 acres, 4 miles from 
Alexandria. A fine brick house. One of the 
best farms in Fairfax county. Price $30 per 
acre. 

No. 28.—250 acres, 17 miles from 
Washington, opposite Mount Vernon. Good 
buildings. Price $40 per acre. 

No. 29.—85 acres, 6 miles from 
Washington. Fine buildings—house with teu 
rooms. Price $6,000. 

No. 30.—100 acres, 20 miles from 
Washington. No buildings. Price $15 per acre. 

No. 31.—240} acres, 3 miles front 
Alexandria. Elegant buildings—cost of house, 
$14,000. Price $40 per acre. 





TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES 
ATALOGUE of all Patents issued, prior to this date, 
by this Government} giving all the titles, and ths 
number issued for each invention. Interesting, and use- 
ful. Price 25 cents; sent by mail on receipt of the money, 


Address. 
J. 8. BROWN, 
Washington, D. C. 


WE OFFER TO THE UNEMPLOYED, 
A Good Business - Safe and Profitable. 
ND to secure it, if competent. they have only to writa 
to THE AUBURN PUBLISHING CO., for theic 
NEW CIRCULAR, which contains the terms on whicir 
they wish to employ good AGENTS, in every county in 
the United States and Canada; alsoa full description of 
FOUK NEW AND VERY SALEABLE AGENTS’ 
BOUKS, now just read) — Practical Instructions t> 
Agenis, for the rrofitable Management of the Busines:, 
&e., &e—Offering THE BEST CHANCE yet to Book 
Agents, old or new, and to whoin it will be sent free by 
addressing E G. STOKKE, Agent, Auburn, N. Y, 
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JONAS WHITCOMB’S REMEDY FOR 
ASTHMA. 


REPARED from a German recipe, obtained by the 
late Jonas Whitooinb, in Europe. I is well known 
ww h ve alleviated this disorder in his c+ se, when all 
other appliances of medical skill had been abandoned 
by him in despair. Inno care of purely Asthmatic char- 
acter has it failed to give immediate relief, and it has 
flected magy petmauent cures, Within the las: two 
years this remedy has Leen uted in thousands of cases, 
with astonishing and uniform success It contains no 
poisonous or injurious properties whatever, an iniant 
may take it with perfect rafe'y. 
The following certificates, from gentlemen of the high- 
est respectability, furnisn conclusive evidence of the 
power of this Remedy : 


ASTHMA. 
ASTHMA. 


[Letter from a Lawyer in Newburyport, Mass } 
Newburyport, February 25, 1856. 

Dear Sir; It is now nearly twelve months since | re- 
ceived the firet bottle of your valuable medicine for the 
cure of the Asthma. For thisteen years I suffered with 
the Asthma, and during that time there were but few 
menths in which I did not suffer with a paroxysm thet 
entirely prostrated me for two or three days, and som2- 
imes louger. 
first duse of your “ Remedy ” to the present hour, [ havs 
not had a bad atiack, and now my 8) stem isso free from 
it that the moet active exercise and exposure seidom ha< 
any other effcct than to slightiy restrict ne lungs. Your 
med‘cine soon dispels ihat sensation, and J] can safely 
cin ma general release from the to mentor, Please ac- 
cept my gratitude for the blessing, ana believe me that [ 
shall endeavor to i. troduce the Remedy whenever « p- 
portenity occurs. With great —s our obedieng 


servant, H BRAGDON. 
Jossru Burnett, Esq. 
ASTHMA. 
ASTHMA. 


[Letter from a Clergyman.]} 
Wardsboro, Vt.. May 12, 1857. 

I take great pleasure in stating the wonderiu! effecis ot 
“ Waitcomn’s EDY FOR THE ASTHMA,” on my wife. 
She has suffered for years mo.e than my gon can de- 
scribe, with the spasmodic form of that terrib e disease. 
I consulted numeious physicians of the highest cel: brity 
to litle or no purpose. As often as ten or twelve times 
in a year. she was brought to the very gates of death, re- 

uiring two or three watchers sometimes, tor several 
Tope and nights in succession. At times, for hours, it 
would seem as if every breath must be the last; we were 
obliged to open doors and windows in mid-winter, and 
resoit to every expedient that affection could devise to 
keep her alive. Atone time she was so far gene that 
her physician could not count her pulse. At length I 
heard of “* Whitcomb’s ap ry acted like-a charm : 
it enabled her to sleep quietly in a few minutes, and 
nearly broke up the disease. I keep it constantly on 
hand—and though it has not cured her, it has done won- 
ders i the way of relief. Lama Methodist clergyman, 
stationed here. I shall be happy to answer any ingui 
ries respecting her case, and you are at liberty to make 
any use of the foregoing facts that will benefit the affiict- 
ed. Yours, traly, KIMBALL HADLEY. 
Me. Burnett. 
Jonas Whitcom)’s Remedy is prepared only by JO- 
SEvH BURNETT & CO., Cemral Street, Boston. For 


sale in 
New York, by Hegeman & Co. 
“ * Schieffelin Bros. & Co. 
& “ Barnes & Park. 
Philadelphia, by Hassard & Co. 
Baltimore, by Win. Hl Bro vn & Brasher 
timore, by Wm. H. Brown ‘ 
“ « J.P. Polk, 
Washington, by Nairn & Palmer. 
Norfolk, by Santor, Walker, & Co. 
ichmond, by Fisher, Winston, & Co. 
Chicago, by J. H. Reed & Co. 
Cincinnati, by J. D. Park. 
St. is, oy lenry Peties & Co. 
Louisville, Ky., by Sutcliffe & Hughes 
New Orleans. by Syme & Provan. 
Augusta, Ga., 7 Plumb & Leitner. 
Savannah, by A. A. Solomans & Co. 
And by all Druggists throughout the United States and 


One dollar per bottle, 636 
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| No. 4, and will be sold with it or separate. This | 


1 will say, that from the time I took the‘ 
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WASHINGTON, D.°. 


SIGNS OF PROGRESS. 


We are gratified to observe in that large 
wing of the Pennsylvania Democracy repre- 
sented by Messrs. Forney, Hickman, and Gov- 
ernor Packer, unmistakable signs of @ return 
to the true principles of Jefferson. In another 
column we insert copious extracts from the re- 
cent speech of Mr. Hickman at the Bolter’s 
Convention, which, while it clings to the idea 
of “ popular sovereignty,” is decidedly Anti- 
Slavery in its tone. Colonel Forney, in his 
able newspaper, the Philadelphia Press, speaks 
in a similar vein. Ina recent article upon the 





_ slave trade, he says : 


“ The servility of the Administration to the 
haughty and arrogant demands of the slave 
power hes thus apparently reached its climax. 
Not content with endeavors to force Slavery 
upon the soil of Kansas against the will of her 
citizens ; not content with advocating a theory 
designed to force Slavery, by positive law, into 
all the Territories yet unsettled, against the 
wishes of those who are to inhabit them ; not 
content with squandering the money of the 
Federal Treasury with reckless extravagance, 
to purchase in the North venal white slaves to 


* obey the behests of Southern ultraists; not 
- content with the thirty-million bribe bill for the 


acquisition of Cuba, the Administration has 
crowned its pyramid of infamy by shamelessly 
neglecting its official duties for the purpose of 
conniving at the revival of a traffic, so odious 
that, but five years ago, scarcely a single human 
being in America would have dared to advocate 
it—a trade justly ranked in the same category 
with the blackest of human crimes—which has 
no parallel in its fiendish iniquity, but piracy 
in its most horrid forms, and which has been 
justly denominated ‘ the sum of all villainies.’ 

“ jf the statements we have taken from South- 
ern newspapers are true, there is now no effli- 
cient barrier to the revival of the slave trade. 
The whole drama has been played out, and the 
existing laws completely set at defiance. When 
a cargo of slaves land upon our shores—no 
matter if the guilt of the murder of hundreds 
of human beings rests upon the souls of her 
crew—a Southern jury will ignore a bill of in- 
dictment against them. If a deputy marshal, 
in the centre of a Southern State, has enough 
old-fashioned integrity, notwithstanding his 
Southern education and prejudices, to suppose 
that a faithful execution of existing laws is just 
and proper, we have at Washington a President 
to thwart his legal and humane efforts, either 
by his silence or by his direct orders, and thus 
to sanction and confirm the inhuman, illegal, 
and blood-stained right, by which the slave- 
trade pirates claim to hold the unfortunate 
victims of their merciless avarice.” 

In this connection, while praising the inde- 
pendent tone of the Pennsylvania bolters, we 
must express our hearty concurrence in the fol- 
lowing article from the Pittsburgh Gazette, in 
which the folly of the bolters, in attempting to 
earry Douglas with them, by main force, against 
his earnest entreaties to be left in the slough of 
Slavery, is pointed out. The Gazette says: 

“ Cruel—At a late meeting of the Packer 
wing of the Democracy of Berks, of which Con- 
gressman Swartz was the chairman, a resolution 
was adopted, among others, that the treatment 
which Senator Douglas received from the na- 
tional Administration, within the last year, has 
been ‘cruel.’ We fear our Berks county neigh- 
bors are speaking without the record. Senator 
Douglas, who should be the best judge of the 
kind of treatment he received, evidently does 
not agree with them. Has he not since that 
alleged ‘ cruel’ treatment literally crawled into 
the Democratic caucus, and when there, has he 
not in the most abject manner begged the priv- 
ilege of humbly supporting the most obnoxious 
measures which Mr. Buchanan could place be- 
fore him? Did he not write a whining letter 
to Connecticut, telling the anti-Lecomptonities 
there to stultify themselves, and and swallow 
Lecompton even as it is dished up by his for- 
mer persecutor. If there is any cruelty con- 
nected with the matter, it must refer to the 
treatment which Senator Douglas has bestowed 
upon himself and his followers. There is no 
doubt that the latter have been ‘cruelly’ be- 
trayed by a cowardly captain, whom they sup- 

sed had nerve and heart enough to be a man. 
fn that expectation they have been wofully 
mistaken, and have found themselves at sea 
without a national leader, The dissenters of 
Berks must book themselves up afresh, as the 
are evidently behind the times in their knowl- 
edge of certain political events. 





From the Mississippian and State Gazette, March 30. 


RELIGIOUS PRESS 
AND AFRICAN SLAVERY. 


With due deference, we submit to religious 
journals of the South, that it has been too much 
their custom to leave to what they term “sec- 
ular” papers the discussion of the subject of 
African Slavery. 

The question of political right which such 
discussion involves, it is true, might properly 
be waived, if outside the sphere which they 
have assigned themselves to labor in; but there 
is still another and a more important light in 
which the institution ought to be considered, 
expounded, and defended. We allude to the 
ethical bearings of the question. It merits at 
their hands thorough investigation in the light 
of the Bible. | 

Statesmen and politicians may dispute about 
the relative rights and powers of the State and 
Federal Governments over it—political econo- 
mists may discuss it as a mere system of labor ; 
but the point which looms up majestically above 
all others, in connection with the theme, is the 
doctrine respecting Slavery taught by Christ and 
his Apostles. Is the institution ordained of 
Heaven? Is it in accordance with the will of 
the Supreme Ruler of the Universe ? 

Here is a topic so imposing, and so replete 
with mighty consequences, that it ought to com- 
pel the investigation, and draw forth, for the 
enlightenment of the ignorant and deluded, the 
opinions of that grapd army of noble spirits 
ae are enlisted in the cause of Christianity. 

If Slavery is an evil and a sin, it is a monster 
of towering proportions, at whose crest the 
stoutest blows of God’s ministers might well 
be levelled. But if it is an institution which 
has been established by the*Ruler of the 
Universe for wise and beneficent purposes, and 
if the Book of Life exhibits these great truths, 
as it unquestionably does, surely the men 
engaged in this work ought to devote them- 
selves to its defence. Taking the Bible for 
their guide, and drawing from its pages the in- 
spirations of wisdom and the impulses of a 
pure philanthropy, they ought to flood the land 
with light, and go into dark places and dispel 
the mists which ignorance and its offsprings, 
fanaticism and prejudice, have thrown around. 

When the great truth is spread abroad and 
thoroughly established in men’s minds, as it is 
capable of being established, that African Sla- 
very, as it exists in the Southern States, is a 

Bible institution, the foundations of its defence 
will have been laid so deep that it will defy the 
assaults of the wicked, and the argument upon 
which its vindication rests will stand unshaken 
amid all the moral and political revolutions 
which may convulse the world. 

Why do not the religious press of the South 
then, lead the way in this important work ? 
Why do they noi vindicate the Slavery of the 
Southern States as a Christian establishment, 
and arraign those who are seeking its over- 
throw as violators of the holy ordinances? If 
the Bible teems with evid@ices of the divine 
origin of the institution, and shows it to be a 
part and parcel of the Creator’s plan, it is not 
for mortal to question its wisdom, and to ar- 
raign before the tribunals of prejudice and 
superstition those who devote themselves to its 
pannen. 

utimately connected with the question of 
maintaining and perpetuating Sida anotoms of 
Slavery, is the subject of the African slave 

_ trade. Southern men have so accustomed 
. themselves to occupy au attitude of defence in 
this matter, that they have been criminally 
slow to return the’ assaults’ of their enemies, 
when directed tothe mere act of holding slaves, 
They have permitted their assailants to assume 
as an admitted fact, that it is sinful, and a vio- 
Yation of the laws of humanity, to import Af 
ricans for labor in this Christian land, from their 
native home of heathenism. and.more than 

Pm ig en oe this habitis being re- 

. e r ) 

the work, and he hati press have commenced 

occasional evid -ot a determination 

list in the cane. allah, tog: 
, 48 the, duty of their conductors to. them. 
eiyes in earnest and energetically to the task ; 


to take up the Christiancause of Southern Sla- 
very in all its phases, and lead the van of Cru- 
saders against the follies, vices, and crimes, of 
Abolition fanaticism. Let every assault be 
met and repelled, and its authors overwhelmed, 
whether directed against the pong of slaves 
or the trade from whence it derived its exist- 
ence in this country. ; 

In the following pointed and well-timed ar- 
ticle, our able and respected cotemporary of 
the Mississippi a has set an example 
which we hope will be followed up, not only by 
himself, but 2 religious journals throughout 
the South. 

> ——_—————— 


From the Mississippi Baptist. 
A WORD TO THE POINT, AND IN 
SEASO 


We have looked on with some interest, min- 

led with no little indignation, at the nimby- 
famby philanthropy of the American people, 
displayed upon the occasion of the capture of 
an African slave ship. Even some of our 
Southern papers have shown a weakness on 
this subject that we have been surprised to see. 
A Vicksburg paper recently advocated the idea 
that the officers or traders who should attempt 
to sell these slaves to our planters should be 
delivered over to the law, for doing that guar- 
antied to us by our chartered rights in the Con- 
stitution, to wit : to hold property in slaves, and 
to buy and sell them at pleasure. Common 
experience and religious observation, continued 
now for more than two hundred years, teach 
us that American Slavery is the most favorable 
condition in which the barbaric African can 
be placed, for his moral culture and religious 
training. In no other school has he ever im- 
proved or been christianized. We know these 
remarks do not apply to all the tribes of Africa, 
particularly those of Abeokuta and the interior, 
now occupied by those excellent missionaries, 
brothers _ ate Priest, and others. Those 
tribes have never fallen so low, nor so com- 
pletely have they “ forgotten God,” as the ultra 
savage of the Congo and Guinea coast, where 
they are captured by their own countrymen, 
and if not sold to foreigners, they are sold at 
home to the cruel masters or sacrificed upon 
the altars of fiendish superstition, and their 
skulls used as paving stones or implements of 
domestic use. While we would not at present 
argue the propriety or impropriety of the slave 
trade, we dare see sash the world, and say, with- 
eut fear of contradiction, that the African 
translated to this country, and trained upon our 
Southern plantations, with the Gospel preached 
to them every Sabbath, is in a far better con- 
dition—morally, socially, and religiously—than 
those who remain at home in_ their native bar- 
barism, or domestic slavery to masters no more 
elevated in the moral scale than themselves. 
The millions of happy, intelligent, and truly- 
pious negroes of the South, stand as living wit- 
nesses to the truth of these remarks. Our 
cotemporary of the Presbyterian Witness, at 
Knoxville, Tennessee, seems to be of our way 
of thinking, though it is not safe for one thus 
to peal, so many of our Southern presses being 
under the control of those infected with Beech- 
erism or trained in Northern sehools. 





From the Mississippian and State Gazette, Apri! 13. 


THE RIGHT TO PROTECTION. 


Not more clear is the doctrine that the flag 
of the Union is a guarantee of protection to the 
persons and property of American citizens on 
the high seas, than that the property, slave or 
otherwise, of the South, is entitled to protection 
in the Territories while they are under the con- 
trol of the Federal Government. 

The States have a common right to the en- 
joyment of all the benefits accuring from the 
ae and possession of territory by the 
Federal head. They stand as equals in the 
eye of the Constitution. A prime object of 
the framers of the compact was to “establish 
Justice ;” it is so nominated in the bond, and it 
is declared that nothing in the Constitution 
“shall be so construed as to prejudice any 
claims of the United States, or of any particu- 
lar State.” 

Missisissippi and Massachusetts (pardon the 
association, even for illustration’s sake) have 
alike delegated to the Federal Government the 
power to secure them in the enjoyment of their 
rights, respectively, wherever its jurisdiction ex- 
tends, and where theirs ceases. Hence, when a 
Territorial Legislature, travelling outside of its 
legitimate sphere of authority, presumes to say 
to Massachusetts, your citizens shall not come 
hither with their peculiar kind of property, it 
does not become Massachusetts to march her 
own armies into the Territory to enforce her 
rights, but to demand protection of the Gov- 
ernment, the agent created by the States to 
perform this service. And so when the rights 
of Mississippi in the Territories are invaded— 
when the privilege of occupancy by her citizens, 
with whatever property they choose to carry 
with them, is denied—it is her duty to claim 
the intervention of the same Federal head in 
their behalf. It is only when the agent fails to 
perform its appropriate functions, that it be- 
comes the outraged State to assert its sover- 
eignty and provide for itself a remedy. 

This doctrine is so clearly just, and so mani- 
festly in accordance with the letter and spirit 
of the Constitution, and the objects contem- 
plated by its framers, that we are amazed that 
any attempt has been made to controvert it. 

f, then, it be the doctrine of the Constitu- 
tion, it is the doctrine of the Democratic party. 
We have not comprehended the object of this 
party aright, if it is not to administer the Gov- 
ernment in accordance with the teachings of 
that instrument. With this firm conviction, we 
have labored for its success, and- followed its 
~~ wherever its colors have been displayed. 

he attempt which is made to identify the 
power of ray to prohibit the extension of 
Slavery into the Territories, with the power to 
protect it, is a refuge from the force of an ir. 
resistible fact so pitiful that it does not merit 
the consideration of a refutation. The great 
object of Government is to protect the citizen 
in his person and property ; not to destroy. 

We have never yet assumed that the Cincin- 
nati platform does not cover the ground here 
maintained, (Certainly it does not even by im- 
plication deny it. There are some facts so self- 
evident, that they are presumed to be admitted 
by all; and so with the proposition that the 
property of the citizens of the several States is 
entitled to the protection of the Federal Gov- 
ernment wherever its authority extends. Upon 
this subject, we cannot too strongly endorse 
the following views of the Richmond Enquirer : 

“Bat, while counselling unity and harmony, 
Virginia is not unmindful of the great questions 
that are yet unsettled with regard to Slavery in 
the Territories. Virginia sees, that though the 
Constitution recognises and the Supreme Court 
sustains her right to carry slaves into a Terti- 
tory, yet she alsoremembers what Judge Doug- 
las so pointedly brought to light in Illinois 
that this right may be rendered null and voi 
by the non-action of the Territorial Legislature. 
While Vir inla recognises no power that can 
compel a Territorial Legislature to enact those 
laws necessary to protect the constitutional 
rights of slaveholders, yet she does hold that 
Congress has the right, and is in duty bound, 
to protect Slavery in the Territories until the 
people of a Territory, when on the eve of form- 
ing a State Government, may decide the question 
Jinally for the future State. 

“ The question is one above the ps beige of 
parties, and must be met and deci ed, con- 
stitutionally in favor of protection, or uncon- 
stitutionally against it. It cannot and must 
not be compromised; if the Cincinnati plat: 
Sorm does not provide for this question, it must 
be made to meet this issue. 

“This question of protection to Slavery in the 
Territories will have to be met, and the South 
will demand her constitutional rights; these 
rights are recognised in the Constitution, assert: 
P in the Kansas-Nebraska bill, admitted by the 
Cincinnati platform, and have been sanctioned 
and adjudicated by the Supreme Court; and 
with this array of authority, the South will 
demand the legislation necessary to render 
valid the rights so amply recognised by the 
party, the country, the Congress, the Supreme 
Court, and the Constitution, ! 

“The right to reclaim fugitive slaves’ was 
given by the Constitution. The Northern States 
refused to legislate for the practical enforce: 
ment of this constitutional right, and Congress 
was compelled to provide the legislation neces: 
sary to the usefulness of this provision. So i 
it with regard to Slavery in the Territories, 
There is no power to coerce a Territorial Legis: 
lature to do its constitutional duty, and Con 

must supply the legislation withheld b 

C) derelict Territory. | 

“ Intervention for protection is a fundamental 

le with South; and a wiser nor bet 


i 





in accordance with the rights of the States, 
and of the Constitution and laws of the Union.’ 
Here, then, may be found Virginia’s declara- 
tion with regard to Slavery in the Territories. 
To this she is constitutionally entitled. She 
asks no more; she will take nomore.” 





Correspondence of the Philadtiphia Press. 
SPEECH OF HON. JOHN HICKMAN. 


Harrissure, April 13, 1859. 

The Democratic State Convention assembled 
this morning, in the Hall of the House of nr 
resentatives, at ten minutes past ten o'clock. 
From an early hour it was evident that there 
would be full delegations from all portions of 
the State. The respectability, influence, and 
Democracy, of those who were present, were un- 
doubted, and called even for an approving re- 
mark from the representatives of those they 
were met to condemn. It was by far the finest 
representation of the Democracy gathered in 
the State Capitol for many years. 

Mr. T. P. Campbell, of Huntingdon, called 
the Convention to order, and moved that Dr. 
George McCook, of Allegheny, act as chairman ; 
for about half an hour; had moved to the door 
— motion was agreed to. Mr. McCook pre- 
sided. 


The following are the most interesting por- 
tions of the speech of Mr. Hickman: 


“ By the action of the Thirty-fourth Congress, 
the complaints made by the residents of Kansas 
were ascertained to be true. cr the 
South, by the legislation of 1854, was.pledged 
to maintain the domestic: soverei « of the 
Territories, a portion of their people from Mis- 
souri entered ge the soil of Kansas, and by 
force and fraud seized the law-making power, 
stilled the voice of the majority, and enacted 
statutes disgraceful to the age and nation. This 
fact, when ‘legally revealed, made a deep im- 
pression upon the public mind, and Mr. Bu- 
chanan found it necessary, in order to carry 
the election in his own State, to pledge him- 
self distinetly to the maintenance of the doc- 
trine of _ sovereignty, and to defend the 
rights of those who had been thus ruthlessly 
despoiled. I will’ not pretend to indicate the 
particular weakness in his nature that induced 
him to turn the hand of the suicide against his 
own fame, as it matters littlé whether it arose 
from timidity, a fear of his enemies outweigh- 
ing a love of his friends, a careless disregard 
of fair dealing, or a weak and puerile vanity. 
It is enough to know that he deceived all our 
hopes, turned with blackest ingratitude upon 
that self-sacrificing friendship by which he 
reached the goal of his feverish ambition, and 
sought, by all the means within the reach of 
drunken and staggering authority, to disgrace 
every man whom ire could not debauch. Sud- 
denly, and as by the touch of the wand of the 
magician, he became transformed from the sym- 
pathizer with down-trodden Freedom, to the open 
and shameless defender of aggressive and law- 
defying Slavery. The halls of the National 
Legislature were turned into marts for con- 
science. He published his interpretations of 
party principles and platforms with the arro- 

ance of a dictator, and commanded his subor- 

inates in office, and his coward slaves, to re- 
iterate and proclaim: his bulls of party excom- 
munication against all who were rash enough 
to follow an independent judgment. These 
acts of themselves are enough to sever allegi- 
ance. It would be an ill-shapen manhood 
which could tolerate them in silence. But be- 
cause we denounce them, we are anathema- 
tized as rebellious. Sir, we will see where the 
rebellion will end. It will end in the suprem- 
acy of the laws; in the integrity of the Con- 
stitution ; in the purification of parties ; in the 
sworn loyalty of Executives; and the vigorous 
growth, material greatness, and eternal domi- 
nance of the North. That is where it will end. 
Popular sovereignty, invoked by the South, will 
be defended by ws, and it shall unfold the veiled 
yet dimly discovered destiny of this great Re- 
public. We are battling for the right, for the 
spirit of the institutions our fathers establish- 
ed. Let us feel that we are doing this, and we 
will accomplish the victory of our century; not 
a mere nated triumph at the polls, but the 
great success afterwards—the untrammelled 
self-government of man; the dedication of a 
continent to a consistent liberty. 

“Those who stop to talk of conciliation and 
compromises between us and the self-constitu- 
ted oracles of the Democratic party can have 
but a feeble appreciation of the real condition 
of things. hen you can harmonize light and 
darkness, integrity and corruption, the patriotic 
devotion of the private citizen to the principles 
of our Government, with a tyranny worse than 
that of the middle ages, it will be time enough 
to cry ‘peace.’ Let this truth be made promi- 
nent—that there is an eternal antagonism be- 
tween Freedom and Slavery. The constitution 
of the human mind and the human heart 
makes it inevitable; and the one or the other 
must eventually gain the ascendency. The 
struggle between them, but just begun, is now 
going on in our midst, and he is but a superfi- 
cial observer who does not discover it. We 
have acted honorably—benevolently.: For long, 
long years, we have defended the chartered 
rights of our Southern brethren; we have even 
conceded their exactions ; we have given them 
all the advantages springing from unequal leg- 
islation; we have changed policy to suit their 
notions of interest; until, having grown fat, 
they demand as a prerogative what we granted 
as a favor, and having found a President with- 
out affections, a sworn officer not afraid of per- 
jury, willing to back their pretensions, they 
would now treat us as @ common enemy, and 
brand our names with indelible infamy. “They 
have done more—they have gone further ; they 
have come amongst us, and bribed cupidity 
with gold, ambition with promotion, and vanity 
with temporary consequence, to do violence to 
justice. Longer forbearance not only ceases 
to be virtuous, but it becomes cowardly and 
base. The North has rights, long in abeyance 
truly, yet not lost; we will save them; by walls 
and fire and blood, if need be, we will save 
them. 

“In what I have just said, I would not be 
misunderstood. I know I cannot escape mis- 
representation, I would resist aggression on 
the part of the South, not her constitutional 
guaranties ; and I would force a plain, distinct, 
unequivocal recognition of the rightful claims 
of the North ; nothing more, nothing less. Who 
can safely complain of this ? 

“T wish I could stop here. If this were all 
of the accusation, we might forget the past in 
the exercise of a profuse charity, but unfortu- 
nately we are not allowed to do so. A usurpa- 
tion has been accomplished, which saps the 
very foundation of our political structure. Mr. 
Buchanan has demanded an absorption of the 
powers of Congress in those of the Executive. 
To carry out his treachery to us, he has assail- 
ed the Representatives of the people. He has 
bribed the venal, rewarded the aspiring, alarm- 
ed the timid, and deceived the honest. By such 
means was the Lecompton Constitution carried 
into @ provisional law, in contemptuous disre- 
gard of the known will of the people upon 
whom it was imposed, and in direnct contra- 
vention of the letter and spirit of the organic 
act itself. The reason which prom ted the 
commission of the outrage is too manifest to be 
doubted. It was to purchase flattery of the 
South; to force Slavery upon the soil of the 
North ; and to strengthen and aggrandize one 
section of the Union, at the expense and hazard 
of the other. Then, compliance with Executive 
behests was the test of Democracy, and to dis- 
regard them was apostacy. 

More recently, however, when the recom- 
mendations of the President were thought to 
favor the manufacturing and agricultural 
States—when the propriety of a new tariff law 
was suggested—and when the so-called Demo- 
cratic members of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, and even Cabinet officers, raised 
the voice of denunciatory opposition, it was all 
right, and rebellion became loyalty. And yet, 
Pennsylvanians see nothing wrong in this; nay, 
they commend it, Chains never clanked upon 
the limbs of beings more servile and debased. 
We might, perhaps, be able to open their eyes 
to the truth, and loosen their tongues to utter 
it, by continuing them in office under a new 
Administration, governed by a more benign 
policy. Jf parties with such plastic notions 
shall be able to grasp the control of our Gov- 
ernment, then must the strong empire of the 
North be dwarfed to barrenness, and eighteen 
millions of white slaves here, be added to the 
four, millions of black slaves yonder. That is 
indeed a strange illustration of the advantages 
a free spew tnantes ee proclaims a 

crushing out the ip eeapienn clin penal 
by fashioning their institutions for them, 
quiring it to be sanctioned, and yet allows and 
encourages a denial of ov by which-alone a 
—- Treasury cm he replenished, and 





_“ The, indefensible and destructive manage. 
ment of the Post Office Department requireg 


especially to be noticed. Within a very short 
period, for the mere purpose Of enriching con- 
tractors, bestowing largesses upon sterile and 
uninhabited districts of the South, and acqui- 
rin pores, the expenditures have been almost 
doub ed—run up to the enormous sum of twenty 
millions of dollars—and the mail system made 
— and areproach. With new, extended, 
and expensive routes, without correspoudin 
re sunk in fathomless debt, aye, paraly 

elp, aud 


by burdens, its chief lustily eries fur 
iteously begs the sinews of prolo mal- 
easance. But, upon whom does he call? 


Dpes those to whom the appeal is always made, 
when money, votes, soldiers, or other effective 
help, is required—u mie lterin thrifty—the 
‘mud-sills’ of the Eastern, Northern, Middle, 
and Western States. It is consoling to know 
we are good euonah to pay, if not to receive. 
We are at least able, if not respectable. If 
we have not chivalry, we have fields, and farms, 
and factories. Let us then, without whimper- 
ing, ‘split the difference.’ The ‘F. F. V.’s,’ or 
the ‘ F. F. T.’s,’ shall take all the posts of pat- 
ronage, and we will pay their Nobis. The 
plan proposed, by which we shall do this, is a 
very simple one. We have only to pay five 
cents, instead of three, on each letter we write, 
abolish the present ‘franking privilege,’ and, 
consequently, cut off the distribution of all 
seeds and agricultural and mechanical and 
political information from our people, and the 
thing is in great measure accomplished. And 
why not do this? To be sure, we more than 
bey now, for all our postal service, and these 

ocuments are highly prized by us; but do we 
not know that ‘ the iene institution’ is too 
poor to pay, and too ignorant to read. We 
seem to be prone eternally to forget that we 
were made for hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. If we would remember this fact, I think 
we could cordially unite with those who met 
here on the 16th ult., and join them in pans 
and praise to the new American Monarchy.” 

* * * “To blind our sight to its short- 
comings, to cover up its disgraceful defeats, 
and to reconstruct its sinking fortunes, the Ad- 
ministration now proposes, by virtue of a trans- 
fer of the war-making pom to itself, to visit 
chastisement upon feeble States for imaginary 
wrongs, and by the acquisition of Cuba to ex- 
tend the area of Freedom gluttonized on Sla- 
very. A man self-made mad, and then self- 
destroyed—a Lear in rags, and not in robes— 
having lost the sceptre by the weakness of folly, 
clutches the flying air, and seeks to mount 
again to power and influence. Vanity of vani- 
ties! there is no restitution for fallen great- 
ness. 

“A few material inquiries may possibly pre- 
sent themselves, when we come to consider the 
propriety of the purchase of the vain and much- 

raised * Queen of the Antilles,’ and of bringing 
2 into our loving and lecherous embrace. In 
what way, by what mysterious means, with 
what magic key, will you draw the thirty golden 
millions demanded by the President as earnest 
money, and the hundreds of millions afterwards, 
from a strong box, empty as the heart of its 
keeper, and which is more secure in jocking 
treasure out than locking itin? How far wil 
a well-regulated precenee determine us to go 
in intrusting such vast amounts in the hands 
of one who has already deceived us—in whom 
we have no confidence? By what legal secret 
will we be able to consummate a purchase of 
Spain, who has determined not to sell? And 
how can we better secure ourselves against 
those who, in league with the President, have 
sought to humiliate us, by adding to their pow- 
er and extension, and by giving them the con- 
trol of the Gulf of Mexico as they may have it 
over the Mississippi? I think I can school 
myself to love my enemies, but not better than 
myself. I can willingly admit my brother to 
an equal enjoyment of a common inheritance ; 
but I cannot, when he does me violence and 
injustice, strengthen his arm so as. to enable 
him forcibly to take it all. So I can and will 
love my Southern neighbor. I will freely allow 
him an equal participation of all the fruits of 
our generous system. I will divide with him 
the temple of Liberty. I will shield him from 
the evil-doer. But when he denies to me what 
Iam willing to grant to him, and that which 
my title covers, I will not stultify myself, and 
place weapons in his hand for my destruction ; 
and I will never pay tribute for either his kind- 
ness or forbearance. Cuba may be important 
to the Union; I will admit that it will be so 
when we have just and equal lgws, and honest 
officers ; but before we acquire it, I desire to 
to be informed whether any ‘legislation can 
possibly be had as beneficial to Pennsylvania 
as the purchase would. be to Tennessee or 
Georgia ; and above all shall I seek to know 
how, thenceforward, we are to be treated. For 
if I am a traitor—an unconseious and unre- 
warded one—to either thirty-three or fifteen 
States, I will not add to the enormity of my 
offence by extending the number of States 
against which my guilt must operate.” 





From the St. Louis (Mo.) Democrat. 
THE POLICY OF THE SOUTH OPPOSED 
TO THE PROGRESS OF THE WEST. 


Casting aside all party antipathes or predi- 
lections, it is becoming apparent to sober inquiry 
that the schemes entertained by the politicians 
of the Southern States conflict with the meas- 
ures calculated to foster the development of the 
West. We should be sorry to accuse one see- 
tion of the country of bearing ill will towards 
another, if irrefragable testimony, placing it be- 
yond doubt, did not exist in the records of Con- 
gress. Fear is the secret of this enmity. Such 
men as Toombs, Hammond, Hunter, and Ma- 
son, foresee the sectional insignificance of the 
Gulf and Southern Atlantic States, in the over- 
shadowing grandeur of the populated West. 
Last summer, a Representative from South Car- 
olina, (Mr. Borse)) in addressing his constitu- 
ents, expressed his gratitude to Heaven for that 
barrenness of soil and aridity of climate which 
his | am 0am or his ignorance attributed to 
the far Western latitudes. But the truth is, a 
most uncompromising struggle is now pro- 
gressing between the masses and the planters, 
for the ession of the unoccupied Territo- 
ries. e planters are not so desirous of seiz- 
ing them for themselves, as of excluding the 
tide of settlement from them by sweeping acts 
of Federal power, “ Land for the landless” is 
the taunt which the political aristocracy of 
America cast in the face of honest industry. 
The epithet which history applies to a spend- 
thrift king is flung at the working men of the 
nation as a brand of opprobrium. Lacklander 
is the latest synonym of the planter’s vocabu- 
lary for white slaves, mud-sills, base mechanics, 
&c. The contest for the possession of the 
national domein, which lasted so long in the 
Roman Republic, and which is the key of its 
internal politics, has openly commenced in this 
country ; and here, as well as there, agrarian- 
ism, or a fair division of the public domain, 
has become the terror of the ician class 
and the desire of the people. Allthis was well 
illustrated by the p ings of the Senate to- 
wards the close of the last session of Congress. 
The interests and desires of the people in refer- 
ence to the public lands found partial expres- 
sion in the homestead bill. That measure pro- 
posed to endow every citizen, native, natural- 
ized, or inchoate, with 160 acres.of land, on the 


one condition that he settled n it, perma- 
nently. The political and social benefits which 
it would produce are cognizant to the slender- 
est reasoning powers. From urlieus of 


our large cities; from the over-crowded nations 
of Europe; from the fastnesses of the cotton 
States, where slaveless white men feel the in- 
visible adamantine walls of caste segregating 
them from the community at lange; from the 
osheneeh one poy rms of the old States, 

ivisions of the grand army of industry would 
proceed to the prairies of the West, and found 
new commonwealths. But why pursue this 
train of thought? It unfolds @ panorama 
which represents the ideal America of our pa- 
triot statesmen. One nation and a hundred 
States—the wildness of nature subdued through- 
out the whole continent, and zones of prosper: 
ous yeomanry replenishing the void which has 
existed since the deluge, are results deducible 
from the great scheme of a Western policy, of 
which the homestead bill is the introduction. 
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Such a vision was as distasteful oe planters | by 


ism, they laid down their ultimatum for the 
consideration of the national Democratic party. 
This is nothing less than the establishment of 
Slavery by Congress and the Executive in all 
the territory which the United States possess 
or may acquire. With such an object in view 
as the reservation of all the public lands for 
the slow settlement of the planter and negro, it 
were inconsistent to vote free homesteads to 
the men who own nothing but the God-given 
wealth of strength and manhood, and who are 
instinctively hostile to monopolies and class 
aggrandizement. ey political contest, how- 
ever limited, is affiliated to this great and preg- 
nant one, and whoever is interested in the pros- 
perity of the West, and especially in the pros- 
perity of this city, should ponder on the lesson 
which it teaches. 


MORALITY OF THE SLAVE TRADE. 


The Southern Citizen, published in this city, 
has the following defence of the slave trade. It 
is worthy of the cause. 

“Tt is admitted that the negro slave in Amer- 
ica is a being of a higher order than the negro 
in Africa—that he is elevated by the change ; 
but if one purchase a negro in Virginia, and 
bringshim to South Carolina, he is not elevated 
or improved. Therefore, if it be right to do 
the latter, it is more than right to do the 
former. 

“<The slave trade, if lawful, (you say,) is so 
either by the law of nature—the positive di- 
vine—the law of nations, or a fixed law of some 

rtion of human society, capable of making 
aws.’ It is lawful by ald those laws. By the 
law of nature, if all the philosophers, jurists, 
and statesmen, in the world, from the creation 
down to some time in the last century, were any. 
judges of that law; and be it observed that na- 
ture does not (like our Congress) make new 
laws or unconstitutional laws. 

“ By the peimomere law, if Moses and the 
prophets, Christ and his Apostles, understood 
that code. 

“ By the law of nations, during all periods 
of history, until the Congress of the United 
States thought fit to name the trade ‘piracy.’ 
But Congress, or the British Parliament, or 
both together, cannot alter the law of nations. 

“ By the fixed laws of every nation in the 
world for the greater portion of their history, 
and now by the fixed laws of many nations, 
‘capable of making laws.’ If we have foolishly 
and wickedly unfixed the righteous law here, 
we can fix it again. But, in truth, this last ap- 
peal to ‘ fixed laws’ has nothing to do with the 
morality of the question at all. 

“Finally, if the beneficent effects of any prac- 
tice or any institution are an index of its con- 
formity with the law of nature and divine 
law, then we hold that of all trades and traf- 
fics that have ever been carried on, by land or 
sea, the slave trade from Africa is the most 
righteous and most blessed. 

“We should wish our correspondent to in- 
form us: First, Whether he holds our domestic 
slave trade to be conformable to natural and 
moral law? Second, What is the difference in 
point of morality between the domestic and the 
foreign? And, third, Does he hold the in- 
stitution of Slavery itself to be right or wrong? 

“ Mind, we will not be answered with that mis- 
sionary babble and British balderdash about 
‘slave wars;’ or about tearing men from their 
families, or the like. Slave wars are their natu- 
ral occupation, and have been since the flood. 
And no African negro ever had a wife or a fam- 
ily ; seeing that every woman without excep- 
tion is a slave bought for money; and every 
negro keeps as many of them as he can afford. 
It is only when living on the plantations of 
white men, who cherish the family relation, that 
negroes (having strong powers of mimicry) act 
or apé the parts of busband, wife, and parent. 

“Will our correspondent answer our three 
questions? If he do, he had better look sharp ; 
for we do violently suspect that his answers will 
prove him an Abolitionist. In that case, we 
shall cover him with the tar and feathers of 
abuse, and ride him on the rail of reprobation, 
and so leave him.” 








EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN NEW JERSEY. 

Editors Paterson Guardian: Besides the 
considerations mentioned in preceding com- 
munications, various others might be urged 
in support of the black man’s claims to affran- 
chisement. To a few of these permit me to 
refer : 

1. The patriotic services he has rendered, 
assisting valorously in the defence of our coun- 
try during war, and contributing to the develop- 
ment of its resources in time of peace. So loyal 
have we been, that it can truthfully be said, 
“There is not a battle field from Maine to 
Georgia that has not been reddened with the 
black man’s blood and whitened with his bones.” 
For many interesting particulars, let me refer 

our readers to the “ Colored Patriots of the 
evolution,” an excellent, instructive work, by 
W. C. Nell, of Boston. 

2. The tendency of disfranchisement. What 
the nature of this tendency is, may be seen by 
an examination of the history of the different 
oppressed races, of every age and nation. There 
the fact is clearly shown that patriotism, or 
what is often understood by the term, may be 
utterly crushed out by the injustice of Govern- 
ment, though the love of liberty remains an un- 
dying inmate of the human breast. “A hint 
to the wise,” &c. 

3. The shameful inconsistency of our dis- 
franchisement with the professions daily made 
by Americans. Though professedly a Republic, 
based upon democratic principles, our Govern- 
ment has become an aristocracy—one of the 
most abominable that the world has ever seen. 
The worst feature of Hindoo heathenism is 
embodied in the organic law of our State. 

4. The requirements of true religion. “ All 
things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to.them.” This rule 
shows how the enfranchised should act towards 
the disfranchised in our State—unless God has 
no jurisdiction over New Jersey! Andis He 
the God of the Jews only? Is He not our God 
also ? 

Some of the objections to restoring to black 
men their {political rights have already been 
touched upon, and therefore I will only notice 
a couple of them here : 

1, Colored men not citizens! ,Those who 
make this objection should inform us when we 
were deprived of citizenship, and by what du- 
thority. From the deliberate administrations 
of Taney himself—“ the highest judicial tribu- 
nal in the land ”—it can easily be shown that 
we are citizens of the United States. But if 
we are not citizens, then citizenship is not ne- 
cessary for our full enfranchisement, inasmuch 
as we enjoyed the right of suffrage and other 
rights from 1776 to 1820, a period of forty- 
four years. 

2. Colored men inferiors, and the Declara- 
tion of Independence a lie! Jefferson and 
Franklin fools! &c., &c. 


Yours, Ae. 6, 


cna 
LecaL Remepies In THE TeRRITORIES.—It 
has always been the position of statesmen from 
the South, that the Constitution carried Slavery 
into the common Territories, inasmuch as it 
recognised the right of the citizens of every 
State to emigrate to them with every species of 
property recognised as such in any of the States 
of the Union. This principle is recognised and 
enforced as law by the Dred Scott decision. 

It follows, then, that in all those Territories ac- 
quired by conquest and cession from Mexico, 
it there were existing at the time any laws in- 
hibiting Slavery, they were abrogated by the 
Constitution of the United States, the moment 
the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo was ratified 
by the Senate. 

The law im relation to the nature and tenure 
of the property would, of course, be that of the 
new sovereign; but if the new sovereign did 
not change or alter the rules of presetling in 
the courts, then the remedies would be those 
existing at the time of the acquisition. This 
would leave in force the remedies existing in 
the body of civil and Spanish law for the te- 
covery of slaves, and they were ample. Noth- 


ing stood opposed to them but the Mexican de- 
na inhibiting Slavery, and that was ab 


the Constitution of the United States, as to 
the common Territories.— Washington Union. 





A witness reat ok: to Se stand to give his 
testimony, Having taken his place, he turned 
to the soabeel at the bar, and, before giving his 
testimony, yery earnestly made the inquiry, 
“Say, stranger, which side am I on?” 
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The National Era is about to enter upon its 
Thirteenth volume. 

Twelve years ago, when the Discussion of 
the Question of Slavery was practically pro- 
hibited in this District, the Era was commenced 
for the pur of asserting and defending the 
Rights of Discussion, and of giving fair ex- 
oe to Anti-Slavery Sentiments. In the 

ouse of Representatives, John Quincy Adams 
and Joshua R. Giddings alone gave it moral 
support; in the Senate, it found not a single 
well wisher ; while outside of Congress it stood 
here, solitary and unsustained, under ban and 
menace. A conflict followed, in which an excited 
papas undertook to suppress it by violence, 

ut it resisted the storm, maintained its posi- 
tion, and from that hour the Liberty of the 
Press was established in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Twelve years have passed, and to-day, the 
Era finds twenty among the most distinguished 
members of the Senate, elected to carry out the 
Prineiples it was instituted to advocate, and 
the House almost controlled by Representatives, 
with whom it can consistently and heartily act 
as a co-worker. 

While the cause it has advocated has ad- 
vanced so rapidly, I am constrained to | that 
the Era, since the advent of the Republican 
Party, has suffered somewhat in its circulation. 
Influential newspapers, once in opposition, 
but now united in the same movement, and an 
extensive Local Press, upholding kindred sen- 
timents, naturally engross a large portion of 
Republican patronage. 

This was to be expected, but still I think 
there are good reasons why the Era should 
continue to be sustained. It was the first Press 
to raise the standard of Freedom in the Capital 
of the Republic. For twelve years it has been 
identified with the Anti-Slavery movement, 
and especially represents the Anti-Slavery 
element of the Republican Party. Although 
independent of mere Party organization, it was 
the first paper to advocate a general union of 
the Opponents of the Kansas-Nebraska Act in 
1854, in a Party of Freedom; took a leading 
part in the formation of the Republican Party, 
and, while holding itself at liberty to blame 
what it considered blameworthy, has uniformly 
vindicated it as true to its Principles. It has 
never been a burden to its friends, never solicit- 
ed, tior at any time would have been willing to 
receive, any kind of official or congressional pa- 
tronage, has always been self-sustaining. From 
its friends, then, it asks a subscription that 
shall enable it to retain a position gained by so 
much effort, and to continue to wield an influ- 
ence which, I trust, has not been exerted for 
evil. 

The coming year will be a critical one for 
the Republican cause. Strong efforts will be 
made to demeralize it, and accommodate it to 
the views of those, who, unwilling to support 
the Administration, do not yet appreciate the 
true nature or objects of our movement. Squat- 


ter Sovereignty, Know Nothingism, Conserva- | 


tism, National Whiggery, are all working to- 
gether for the construction of a platform, from 


which shall be excluded the Anti-Slavery Idea— | 


that very element which gave birth and gives 
vitality to the Republican Party. Can the Era 
be dispensed with at such a period ? 

Able contributors have been secured to our 
columns; and with pleasure we announce tha 
we have engaged as Assistant Editor, Danren 
R. Gooptosg, of North Carolina, one of the 
ablest writers in the country on the Question 
of Slavery. 

The Literary Department of the paper will 
be carefully attended to. The two Stories now 
in course of publication, “ Herman” and 
«¢ Jasper,” will furnish a rich entertainment to 
our readers, for several months to come. 

The Era presents weekly a Summary ol 
General News and Political Intelligence, keeps 
a careful record of the proceedings of Congress, 
and is the repository of a large portion of the 
most interesting speeches delivered in that body. 

G. BAILEY. 

Washington, D. C., Nov. 1, 1858. 
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Three copies, one year - - - - 5 
Ten copies, one year - - - -15 
Single copy, six months - - - | 
Five copies, six months - - - 5 
Ten copies, six months - - - 8 


§g- Payments always in advance. 

Voluntary agents are entitled to retain fifty 
cents commission on each yearly, and twenty- 
five cents on each semi-yearly, subscriber, ex- 
cept in the case of Clubs. 

A Club of five subscribers, at $8, will entitle 
the person making it up to a copy for six 
months; a Club of ten, at $15, to a copy for 
one year. 

To voluntary agents will also be sent, if they 
desire it, a copy of the bound volume of Facts 


When a Club of subscribers has been for- 
warded, additions may be made to it on the 
same terms. It is not necessary that the sub. 
scribers to a Club should receive their papers 
at the same post office. 

§g- A Club may be made up of either new 
or old subscribers. 

§G- Money may be forwarded by mail, at 
my risk. Large amounts can be remitted in 
drafts on Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
or Baltimore; smaller amounts in gold, or in 
the notes of solvent banks. 

Address G. Baitey, Editor of the Nationa 
Era, Washington, D. C. 





DR. AYER’S MEDICINES. 


Any of our readers afflicted with Scroruna, or Scrofu- 
lous complaints, will do well to read the remarks in our 
advertising columns respecting it. But little of the nature 
of this disorcer has been known by the people, and the 
clear exposition of it there given will prove acceptable 
and useful. We have long admired the searching and 
able manner in which Dr. Ayer treats every subject he 
touches; whatever has his attention at all, has a great 
deal of it; he masters what he undertaker, and no one 
who has a particle of feeling for his afflicted fellow man 
ean look with indifference upon his labors for the sick, 
Read what he says of Scrofula, and see in how few words 
and how clearly he tells us more than we all have known 
of this insidious and fatal malady.—Sun, Philadelphia, Pa, 





ADVERTISING NOTICE. 


Ata meeting of the New Jersey State Editorial Associ- 
ation, held at New Brunswick, on May 13th, 8. M. PET- 
TINGILL & Co., 119 Nassau street, and JOY, COR, & Co., 
Tribune Buildings, New York, were appointed ths sole 
and exclusive Adver.ising Agents in that city for the 
Newspaper Press of New Jersey, and were authorized 
to anneunce the fact of their appointment. Persons wish- 
ing to advertise in the New Jersey Journals will please 
call at either of the above-named agencies. 

N. B.—Business men can Lave their advertisements 
inserted in the newspapers of any State of the Union, by 
calling upon either of the above-named agencies. 











‘‘ HE BEING DEAD, YET SPEAKETH.”’ 

F the above cau with propriety be applied toany man 
of modern times, that man is Dr. WM. A. ALCOTT, 
who-e recent death has sent a pang of sorrow through 
thousands of hearts; but ‘‘he yet speaketh,” and his works 
¢o follow him. Perhaps no man has done co much for 
the cause of Physical Education ase. Feeble in body, 
et ever active; with a heart overflowing with benevo- 
iene and love for universal man. He wrote,ard lee- 
tured, and counselled the young, and the oid, and those of 
middie life, with untiring perseverance for a long series 
of years, ard tens of thousands, who have been made 
wiser and happier by bis hings, will ever fondly cher- 
ish his memory. 
His last three and most popular works are the following : 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF MARRIAGE, 
COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE, 
AND 
THE LAWS OF HEALTH: 
Or, Sequel to the “ House I Live In.” 
he, Deine of the first two are 75 cents each, and the 


THIRTY THOUSAND COPIES 


of these books have been sold, and the demand is inereas- 
ih wapyet cnckrchows be:k household ow 
A eac a in every " $3 
can tu inducements to TRAVELLIN 
EGER hk fal dnd Female, o cogage inthe 2 
‘ valu! i ‘orks. You ‘no 
o: by make moncy, but do good. Copies sent vogena by 





mail, when the cash or pastage stamps are to us, 
covering the price of each book. 
J. P.JEWETT & CO., Publishers, 
641 Number 20 Washington street, Boston. 


| PS We shell pur to press immediately one or two 
umes, whic’ “Aleou had been many yeats in pre- 
Joins wet which wit contain and his experi- 
ences from childhood t (we may almost say) the of 
his for he died with his barnesson. This will be 
his devitiography of ancommon interest and value. 








PORTRAIT OF DR. BAILEY. 


A large Lithographic Portrait of the Editor of the Na- 
tional Era will shortly be published by Charles H. Brain- 
ard, of Boston The Drawing will be executed by 
D’Avignoa, :he best Lithographic Artist in the United 
Siates, from an original Photograph by McClees, ot 
Washington City. 

On receipt of One Dollar, a copy of the above Picture 
will be sent, Free of Postage, to any part of the United 
States. 

Address Lewis Ciéphane, Washington City,or Charles 
H. Brainard, Boston, Massachusetts. 

N. B.—C. H. Brainard has published Portraits of Theo- 
dore Parker, R. W. Emerson, Charles Sumner, Salmon 
P Chase, and Jobn P, Hale, which will be furnished on 


these Portr>its should be add 





d to the publisher 














BLAKE, OR THE HUTS OF AMERICA. 
A Tale of the Mississippi Vulley, the Southern 
United States, and Cuba. 
Delany. 


passed in thrilling interest of historical and real inci- 
dents, is now being published in 


THE ANGLO-AFRICAN MAGAZINE. 


The scene is laid in Mississippi, the plot extending into 


who being fraudulently deprived of his liberty when 
young and brought to the United States, in maturer age 
at the instance of the malireatmentof his wife. who being 
sold from him, he sought revenge through the medium of 
a deep-laid scheme and secret organization for rebellion. 


THE ANGLO-AFRICAN MAGAZINE 
is an exponent of the rapidly-growing and advanced in- 
telligence of the Colored Race of tho present d y, and 
should be in every family in the country. TEams—One 
Dollar per year, in advance 


THOS. HAMILTON, Publisher, 


640 43 Beekman st., New York, P O. Box, 1212. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
“STAND UP FOR JESUS!” 


The brief ballad thus entitled {occasioned by the death 
of Rev. Dudley A. Tyng,) and which has been so widely 
circulated by the daily and weekly press, and in othe: 
furms, is about to be republished by T. H. Stockton, 1.400 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, in a handsome duodecime 
volume of 4s pages, various!y and beautifully illustrated 
It will contain— 

NOTES .—Biblical, Liturgica), and Personal ; conipiled 
by the author of the Baliad. 


NINE PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Engraved by Van Ingen & Snyder, (Engravers of Kane’: 
Arctic Explorations,) from drawings by G G. White; 
including Portraits of Rev D. A. TyNG and Rev. Dr 8. H 
TYNG, with Interior Views of Concert Halli, Jayne’s Hall 
&c., and 


Three Original Pieces of Mussc, 


to which the Ballud has been set, by Messrs. Emerson 
of Boston, Bradbury of New York, a.d Bower of Phila- 
delphia. 

A few ADDITIONAL POEMS by the same author. 
ee Evangelical Minister.) will be included—chiefly lyri- 
cal. 

The work is electrotyped, and will be issued in the 
neatest possible style. in hope of a large demand, wich 
results of great usefulness Itis e*pecially adapted to 
youth, to Young Men’s Chr stian Associations, Bible 
Classes. Sunday and other Schools, Church and Home 
uses, presents to friends abruad, &c.—being convenient: 
ly sent by mail. 

it is now nearly ready, and may be ordered at once 
Orders suppiied as received. No copies sent on sale. 


FOR THE CHILDREN! 


GRACE GREENWOO0’S LITTLE PILGRIM 


THE 





CHEAPESr AND BEST PERIODICAL FOR 
CHILDREN EXTANT! 


“We say emphatically, that the Littl Pilgrim is the 





best pernodical for young people now published, at home 
or abroad, in the English language.— The Press. 

A new volume will begin with the number for January, 
1859, in which will be commenced a story by MARY 


HOWITT, called 
THE FAIRY GODMOTHER! 
lso, a beautiful Italian story, called 


| Little Angelo and His White Mice, 
| By GRACE GREENWOUD herself. A host of other 

good things—Stocies, Sketches, Poems, Child sayings 
| &e.. by numerous and brilliaut auchors; also, Rebusses. 
Puzzles, Characes, &c., will combine to make the new 
volume unusually aturacitive. NOW IS THE TIME TO 
SUBSCRIBE! 

TERMS.—ONLY FIFTY CENTS a year, in advance 

> Specimen copies, containing club rates. a hist of 
Premiums, &c , will be sent free, to all who request them 
Address, post paid always, 

LEANDER K. LIPPINCOTT, 
122 South Third street. Philadelphia, Penn 


623 
RIGHT KIND OF ATTRACTION, 
TRACT EDITION 
OF STOCKTON’S PERIODICAL NEW TESTAMENT, 
JUST OUT! ALL COMPLETE! 


27 Books, making 1176 pages, for 75 cents. 


ESIDES the ILLUSTRATED EDITION, (50 cenv 

















ony issue by means of the advance sheets—ou; series 


tions to which we have 


Remittances F 
always be addressed, post paid, to the publishers, 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


have stood, unrivalled in the world of letters, being con 
sidered indispensabie to the scholar and the professiona 
man, while to the intelligent reader of every class they | 
furnish a more correct and satisfactory record of the cur- | 
rent literature ofthe day, throughout the world, than esn 
be possibly obtained from any other source. 

EARLY COPIES. 
The receipt of ADVANCE SHEETS from the British | 
publishers gives additiona! value to these Reprints, inae- 
much as they can now be placed in the hands of sul - | 
scribers about as soon as the origina! editions. 


TERMS. 


For any one of the four Reviews, perannum - - $3 
For any two of the four Reviews, “ > 
For any three of the four Reviews “ eo« 9 
For ali four of the Reviews, “ a 
For Black wood’s Magazine, “ o« § 
For Blac’ wood and one Review, “ “ae a 
For Blackwood and two Reviews, “ pe ® 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, “ -- & 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews, - - 10 


Payments to be made in all cases in advance. Money 
current in the State where issued will be received at par. 
CLUBBING. 

A discount of twenty-five per cent. from the above 
price will be allowed to Clubs ordering four or morse 
copies of any one or more of the above works. Thus: 
Four copies of Blackwood, or of one Review, will te 
sent to one addrers for $9; four copies of the four Re- 
views and Blackwood for $30; and so on. 





POSTAGE. 


In all the principal cities and towns, these works wil! | 
be delivered, FREE OF POSTAGE. When sent by 
mail, the Postage to any part of the United States will Le 
but twenty-four cents a year for “ Blackwood,” and bvt 
fourteen cents a year for each of the Reviews. 

N. B. The price in Great Britain ofthe five Periodicals 
above is $31 per annum. 


OUR REPRINTS versus ECLECTICS, &c. 
As we have for my | years been paying more than 
$3,000 annuall; to the British Publishers for the matter | 
furnished in these Periodicals, thus virtually becoming 
copar’ners with them in the profits of the Reprints, we 
trust the public will consider this in bestowing their pa- 
tro and give as the preference over Eelectic and other 
patchwork publications, whether monthly or weekly, 
which now extr.ct so liberally trom our works, and pay 
no‘hiog either to the Foreign Publishers o7 to us for the 
same. As to cheapness, n y can complain of payi 
$10 a year for the four leading B itish Reviews pom. 
Black wood’s Magnzine; and by taking these works en- 
tire, subseribers are not obligdd to ne guided by others in 
the choice of the articles tuey mye desise to read. More- 
over, taking into consideration the style in which our 
are published, ano their acknowledged fidelity 
to the original editions, and also ihe advantage of an 


{) be found as cheap as hee of the competing publica- 


for. any of the above publications shonid 


LEONARD SCOTT & CO. 


627 No. 54 Gold street, New 





TO NERVOUS SUFFERERS. 
A RETIRED CLLERGYMAN having been restored to 
healh in a few days, afer many y of gteai 
nervous suffering, is wi'ling to assist others by sending 
(free) on. Epeivies asta - enve ponsing a a 
‘cant’s address, a copy of the prescription us d. Direc 
H AGNALL, 186 





BOARDING. 
SMART Fe ea and 
Lodging ing, at No. Pennsylvania avenue, near 
opposite wns? Hotel. ‘ id 





he REV. JOHN ™ Fulton street, 
3j New Yooh: 634 


the same terms as the Portrait of Dr. Batiey. Orders for | 


By Martin R. | 





oes intere: ting Story, unique in character and unsur- | 


| 


Cuba; the Hero being an edacated West (ndia black, | 


| any metal—on gold, silver, brass, 
| Manner as workmanlike as b 








——w 
OUR MUSICAL FRIEND. 
Twelve Pages of Popular Music Sor Ten ry 


“Our Musicat FREnp ” is filled with th 
Solos, Duets, Songs, Operatic Arias, Polk se 
Walizes, and every other species of 
tio: for Voice and Piano, by the best 
ropean Composers ; printed on full-sized m 
adapted to every grade of rerformer ms Pah 
The same quantity of music, P2Ocured fro 

lar publishers, would cost more than ten ti tis 
charge. ™ wig 


A year's subscription to “Our M 
Musiea, 
Secure aew and fashionable music worth poe 
Hundied Dollsts, aud entirely suiicient for 7 “ 
hom 


circle 
PRICE TEN CENTS WEEKLY 
Yearly, $5; Half Yearly, $2.50; pvoeme 


as, Mazer, 
musical Com 
American and 


The vulume commenced on the first of seer. ie 
C. B. SEYMOUR & CO. Prop, | ® 


635 » Proprietors 


13 Prank fort str 


eet, New York 


J. BAUMGARTEN. > 
. : ’ 

499 Seventh st., opposite Odd Fello 
WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 
Le AND DESIGNER I 
4 Inventor and Manufacturer of th 
Seal Presses. Watch-case KE; 
Music Puncher, Stencil 
and Lithographer, is pre 


ws Hall, 


N GENER 


en 
ngraver, W. Sw Improved 


Cutter Copper Ngraver, 
’ “Plate E 
pared to execute Engrave 
COpPer, ste), de - 


: Fes “ > y any other FE 
in the United States. The subscribes cele tablish 
lent thay 


all orders intrusted to hi . 

or no charges made. m will give perfect SaUsfaction, 
eSal Presses, Official Ha 

ease Engraver, Wood Eng 

Cutter, Copperplate 


nd and Block 8 
Taver, Music p 
ngraver, Lithograph 


eals, Way 
uncher, Set 
PRISER SD as eae ce Merde Kg 
PHOTOGRAPH PORTRAITS OF PUBLIC yn 
Cc PRISING the President and N 4 
the United 8 ates Senate a) plembers 
tives, Judges of the Supreme C presen, 
and Court of Claims Ned States 
men and divines WLS Of publie 
Among the Editorial Corps, . 
of the National Era. PS, a fine portrait of the Editor 
Any of the above portraits w 


Cabinet, 
id House of 
ourt of the U 
; also, many other portr, 


ill be sent to 


the United States, Free of Postage ANY part of 
dollar. A liberal discount made on large age wom 
J. E. McCLEES’s 
Photograph A 
68 grap Tt Gallery, 


308 Pennsylvania av, Washingto 


Ras ncke cues ae nm, D.C, 
NOTICE TO TRAVELLERS, 
New Arrangement, with Greatly Improved Schea 
. , Rian 
From Washington Direct to all Part: of the South bar 
Southwest, via Potomac Steamers, and Richmond oa 
Potomac Railroad Line. -" 
Ton fast daily lines from Washington for the 


and Southwest Boats leave their p “uth 
street, at 6} A M. and 7} P.M heir berths, foot of Sn 
_ ‘The Great Southern Mail is conveyed over th 
it being 44 miles shorter and 100 mies less r rier 
than by any other route; all roading 
Making certain connections to Frede 


rickst 
mond, and Petersburg, Va, Weldon, ca Wile 


N C, Charleston, 8. C., Augusta, Geor 
2 “ ’ gia Montg 
and Mobile, Ala , Direct to New Orleans, and all Sout 
ern Cities and Towns — 
Also, connect at Richmond with the 


anvil 
side, Virginia, ‘Tennessee, and East Penne erie, Sout 
for the Southwest, to — 
Danville, Bristol, Dalton 
Chattanooga, Huntsville, Memphis 
Lynchburg, Knoxville, Atlanta,’ 
Nashville, Grand Juncti 
Montg’merv. and New Orleans. “ 
For through tickets and further information of the route. 
inquire at the Southern Ticket Offiee, No. 372 Pennsyl. 
Vania avenue, one door east of Brown’s Hotel or A 
board the boats, foot of Sixth street . 7 
633 GEORGE F. MATTINGLY, Ticket Agent 
HOWARD ASSOCIATION, 


PHILADELPHIA, 

A Benevolent Institution established by Special 
Endowment for the Relief of the Sick and 
Distressed, afflicted with Virulent and Rpi- 
demic Diseuses, 











. ° “ . , Pam 
rom Disordered Stomach, Nausea, Indigestion til’, 
| Sinus Inaction of the Bowels, Flatuleny Lass of Apyt 


N times of Epideinics. it is the objec of this Institution 
to establish Hospitals, to provide Nurses, Phys cians. 

Clothing, Food, Medicines, Xe , for the sick and destitue 
lo take charge of the orphans of deceased parents. snd to 
minister in every possible way to the re ief of the atiict 
ed, and the health of the public at large. Itis the duy 
of the Directors, at such t:mes, to visit personally the in- 
fected districts. and to provide and execute me ana Of te. 
lief. Numerous physicians, not acti g members of the 
Association, usually errol their names on its books, sul 
jectto be called vpon to attend its hospitals, free of charge 

In the absence of Epidemics, the Directors have ay. 
thorized the Consulting Surgeon to give advice and med 
ical aid to persons suffering under Chronic Diseases ofg 
viculent character, arising from an abuse of the physical 
powers. mal-treatment, the efleets of drugs, Ac 

Various Reports and Tracts on the nature and teat 
ment «f Chronic Diseases, by the Consulting Surgeon, 
have been published for gratuitous distributuon, and will 
be sent, free of charge, to the afflicted 

Address, for reports or treatment, Dr. George R. Cal- 
houn. Consulting Surgeon, Howard Association, No? 
South Ninth street, Philadelphia, Penn 


By order of the Directors. 
EZRA D. HEARTWELL, President 
GEORGE FAIRCHILD, Secretary 


AYER’S AGUE CURE, 


FOR THE SPEEDY CURE OF 


primitte ‘ever, ‘everand Ague, Remittent Fev 
a number, or 85 in whole.) Mr. Stockton has just is Intermittert Fever, or Feverand Ague, Remitien Fever 
sued a CHEAP TRACT EDITION of the New Testa Chill Fever, Dumb Ague, Periodical Headache, or Bi 
ment, for universal separate distribution and use; con lious Headache, and Billious Fevers, indeed for the 
taining, it ts believed, the Best Copy of the Authorized whole class of Diseases originating in Biliary Derange- 
Version in the language,in Paragraph Form; without ates tas ~ i es 
Head Lines, but with Marginal Renderings. Each of the ment, caused by the Malaria of Miasmatic Countnes 
27 Kooks by itself, with its own Titlepage, Text, and In 
dex, complete ; making in all, 1026 pages of Text, with | KTO one remedy is louder called for by the necessities 
150 pages of Index, or 1176 pages in whole. f rinted or | of the American people than « -ure and cafe cure for 
$5 paper, from long-primer type, with leaded, open lines~ | Fever and Ague. Such we are new enabled to offer, with 
all as plain and readable as can be. Price 75 cents for | g perfect certa.nty that it will eradicate the disease, and 
the 27 Books; or 35 cents for any selection of 500 pager | with assurance, founded on proof, that no harm can arise 
Sent by mail, Post Free. from its use in any quantly 
kes . Pages Prices. | Books. Pages. Prices That which protects from or prevents this disorder mut 
ag ag ; i 
Matthew, 130 6 cts. | I Timothy, 20 = 1ets.| beo immense service in the communities shun et 
Mark, 84 6“ Il Timothy, 20 1“ | vails Prevention is better than cure, for the patient e 
“ i “ } eapes the risk which he must run in violent allacks 0 
Luke, 141 8 Titus, 10 : ~ “ . : 
John 105 ie Philemon 8 4* | this baleful distemper. ‘This Cure” expels the miasmauc 
‘Acts, 137 8“ Hebrews, 64 4 | poison of Fever and Ague from |! es" stem, aiid prevents 
Romans 63 4“ James, 20 1“ | the development of the disease, if taken on the first ap 
I Corinthians, 60 4“ I Peter, 24 ge | cose pen of its premonitory symptoms. It is not only we 
II Corinthians, 44 3“ Il Peter, 18 1“ | est remedy eve: yet discovered for this class fom 
Galatians, a ' John, 2 2 p'ain’s. but also the cheapest. The large quantity we 
Ephesians, 23 2% il John, 6 4“ supply for a dollar brings it wi hin the reach of every- 
Philippians, 18 1“ lI John, 6 +“ body ; and in billious districts, where Fe poorly 
Colossians, i“ Jude, 5 “ prevails, everybody should have it and use it free'y, both 
. : r . Po ’ 4 y pac 
I Thessalonians16 1“ Revelation / nD | _ — _ fom “7 . — . eo 
7 salonians 9 ad ety “- within the reach of all—the poor as well ns thet 
aaa na yt a for 75 cents great superiority of this remedy over any “ ete 
wae | covered tor the speedy and certain cure of [ntermitients 
Now ready, and for sale at | is, that at contains no Quinine or mineral, consgruently i 
T. H. STOCKTON’S produces no quinism or other injurk us effects — 
. > 3.3% upon the constitution. Those cured by it ere left a 
Bible, Tract, and Periodical Office, | healthy as if they had never had - disease 4 
> gq ye ® t ce of ine 
) street, S W. corne Fever and Ague is not alo © the c nsequr! 
5e9 1400 Chestnut street, § orner Bruad | miasmatic poison. A great variety ot Stes ~. 
| from its irritaion, among which are Neuralgia, Kheuma 
“THE KANSAS PRESS” | tism, Gout, Headache, Blindness, Toothache, Earache, 
Y v . Catarrh, Asthma, Palpitauion, Painful Affection in the 
NONTAINS all the News from Kansas and the Gotp | gpieen, Hyster.cs, Pain in the Bowels, Colic, Peralyss 
Minzs — one copy, $1.50; five copies, 26.00; ten | and Derangement of the Stomach, all of which, when 
copies, $10 00O—the cheapest paper, in Kansas. Send on | origin sting in this cause, put on the intermittent ype or 
your Clubs, 7 sai : | become periodical. ‘This “ Cure ” expels the poison fom 
S.N. WOOD, Editor and Publisher, | the blood, and consequently cures them alia ike dus 
; + i Cottonwocd Falls, K. | an invaluable protection to emigrants and persous ITav- 
Editors giving the above three insertions, and ealiing at: | elling or temporarily residing in the malarious distie's 
tention to it, will receive the paper o.,e year. 633 | Iftaken vecasionslly or daily while exposed to the infec 
os ig kc Wiener ae ae tien, thet will we exercted from ihe eystem oe — 
accumulate in sufficien, quantity to ripen ite a 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO’S Hence itis even more valuable for protect’on than cure, 
REPRINT OF | ard few will ever suffer from Seserunioionts a avail 
ection this remedy aliores 
THE BRITISH REVIEWS themselves of the protec ) 


AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS, 
For all the Purposes of a Family Physic, 


are so composed that disease within the range of theirs 


* » . pene 
EONARD SCOTT & CO., New York, continue io | ion can rarely withstand or oper on pty 
publish the following leading British Periodieal;, | @ting properties search, and clean voreecting its dit 
iz: | every poruon ofthe human a teathe peter ie. ASB 
1. The London Quarterly, (Conservative.) } ernest ae SJikane puepention th« invalid who isbowed 
2. The Edinburgh Review, (Whig.) yr bh pain or physical debility is attonished 10 find 
3. The North British Review, (Free Church.) | his health or energy restored by a remedy at once so sim 
4. The Westminster Review, (Liberal.) | ple and inviting P 
5. Black wood’s Edinburgh Magazine, (Tory.) |! Not only do they cure the every-day one 

| ? . abl an, 
These Periodicals ably represent the three great politi- | everybody, but alsa many — Feet to furnish 
cal parties of Great Britain— Whig, Tory, oat Radicai- | diseases. The agent below oes whch ome certificates Of 
but polities forms only one feature of their character. Ae | §fatis my American Almanac. cellist wing 
Organs of the most profound writers on Science, Litera | their cures and directions ie viburn, Headache arising 
ture, Morality, and Religion, they stand, as they ever | complaints: Costiveness, fear urn, in and 
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THE HUMAN HAIR—How many Fersons tei 

|} ths delicate and beautiful ornament, by 9 e, which has 


vith rea. 
| alcoholic washes and plastering with § eek. Burnes 


no affinity for the : kin ard is not abso 


al 
' soe _a&c. is univ 
Cocoaine, a compount of Coe oa-nut O01 


> absorbed, and 

led as a deexsing for ike hair—is readily = prevent 
is peculiarly adapted to its various condiuons, H 
ye liny growth. 


ing its falling off, and promoting i's hea 
BURNETT'S COCOAINE. 
BURNETT'S COCOAINE. 
BURNETT'S COCOAINE. 


q resales 
7" A compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, ke » for ene 
the sair. For eficacy and sgreest jeness, 
an equal. 
It prevents the hair from falling off. 
It promotes tts healthy and vigorous 
It ts not greasy or sticky 
It leaves no disagrecatee odor - 
It softens the hair when hard and dry 
It soothes the irritated scaly skin 
It offords the ri: hess lustre 
It remains longest in effect os 
It cos’s fifty cents for a half-pent 00" 


BURNET1’S COCOAINE. 
BURNETI’S COCOAIBE. 


growth. 


BURNETT'S COCOAINE. 
TESTIMONIAL. - 
Bos10% July 19, * 
0 

10> Mresus Burnett & Co.: I cannot reuse wer 
tac ealvtary effect, in my own aggravates 
excellent Hair Oil—(Coconine ) “impel! 
For m any m onthe my hair had been fa lin pon wy 
wes fearful of losing it entirely. The Je tal 


head became gradually more an 


tion [ attributed to the use of v 
washes, which I have since 


d more inflame 4 condi 
This irritate 4 naif 

arious adverlife® 

been told coutel? 


could not touch it without pain. 
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BY E. FOXTON, 
Author of “ Prémices 
CHAPTER XXt—Conel 
They did so, and were agree 
after the display of his er 
had made before them, to fine 
fessional knowledge, shrewd ser 
cal sagacity, he had. If wd 
ranged, it was certainly only 


After the specimens which we | 


anners and conversation, it 1 
m : 


2 was 2 perso! 
sary 1 Say that he £ ” a 
citable temperament, al 

ibility than clear a 
ment 
insight. ‘Too true-hearted to 
nsight. 
i too fitful and unstable to 

’ . 
had been spent like that i a ; 
now jumping spasmodica yal 
stream, and then being borne | 
way down by it, Nature neve 
mM spiritual leader; but he was 
gent and generous, and might, 
circumstances, have been a mu 
outwardly, at least, a better ma 

He spent much time from th 
man, interested apparently in 
as in his cause, and attracted 
py finding in him both the fra 
courage, and generosity, which 
calmness and elevation of min 
not. United by the free-masoi 
patriotic hearts, they soon fo 
discussing “sectional” matt 
more freely with each other tl 
have done with many of the ci 
spective State. In one of the: 
Herman even ventured at last 
Broadstone Sam Taliaferro’s s 
nication in the wood. To h 
and almost horror, Mr. Broad: 
working forehead, apparently 
perplexity as with anger, and | 
reply. 

“Why!” cried Herman, 
possible? Would such things 
here ?” 

“ ‘Suffered, sir?” cried h 
“Do you know what you are 
Do you take us for Sends, sir, 
such a thing was known, do | 
devil’s house wouldn’t be pull 
‘even here,’ just as quick as i 
chusetts ?” - 

“J should think so, certain! 

Broadstone, mollified, sank 
his seat and his cogitation, | 
head, and muttering slowly be 
“If ‘twas known—-there’s th 
true, who could know it? 
make it known? Not you, no 
kuow it,and°we can’t afford | 
risk of painting eyen the devi 
is; andf we should, ‘twould 
Abolition slander. Not the 
their own sake. He lives 
sound. It seems that, of t 
this fellow was the sole spec 
the place; and probably he 
speak of it until, in the ex’ 
common flight, he let it out 
you think he lied ?” 

“No. I was convinced, I | 
speaking from a very vivid 
upon his mind, but whether 
I could. not, from my brief: 
him, judge.” 

“Well,” continued Broads 
dejected, conjecturing tone, “ 
it makes so much difference, 
think that anybody was bold 
I won't say bad enough; for 
the heart of a father—such 
even, and He knows I’m no 
yond all reckoning, rather me 
insult Him—who can defend 
when He gets ready—than 
children ; and so 1 don’t ki 
my’s really any worse tha 
pornos for an answer; but | 

y the to him novel metay 
question brought up, and |} 
“And so, as 1 was saying, 
know that it makes much 
this St. Dominique actually « 
or merely got another one, 
ties, into such a state of t 
mental unsoundness, as to 
of fancying such a thing. 
be left upon the skeleton th: 
if it could be found?” 

“Probably not. Indeed 
shocked you and myself by 1 
Va sorry that I have done 
too, though; it sounds to n 
wterly impossible.” 

* Because it’s so atrocious 
Standard of judgment as a 
young man, It shows how 
the devil, and is so far sat 
ther. Some people, who ku 
you do, or ever will, | hope, 

Mt isn’t quite true of him, 
of God, that ‘with him all t 
there 8 only a pretty narrow 
Sren't possible with him. ¢ 
to lawyers’ ears, sooner or 
hique’s not a native of thi 
Member |” 

“Nor even @ countryman 
glad to hear.” 

k “No; nor long a reside 

fown here; so much I'll 
bors. He can behave himse 
Usually does 80 when he’s 

€§ pains to make himse' 
you, a New Englander aud 
wouldn't think it so necess 
and q's ;, because he knew 
get him into hot water, you 
‘Over head and ears in it. 
‘Pronged collar you saw, pr 

at im all that our equital 
explicitly ; and, virtually, ir 
Centricities which he may 
Sut of sight—or out of whi 
Particular anecdote, 1 adv 
‘4t it again, for the credit 
Qnmanity. If true, it m 
tunken bravado of some | 
on unparalleled and franti 
fal evil life. You'll neve: 
isehood of it. It could be 
® proper legal investigation 
ka stigation can’t be ha 
nown by any one—unless. 
pital, = be—leagues aws 
wes pong the line, one 
WAo assisted, pants it out 
*nto the ear of some priest 
“ntil the day when these 
five up their dead, ar 
_ then, depend upon it 
told—about others besi 
ides poor Bill!” conclu 
Man, whose remorse see! 
Very other thought and | 

m regard, hate, and scot 

® sort of incarnation and 1 
Uitous system, which 

n his peace and hap 

‘the Spite of all the real 

_ 8 midst of his impetuosi 

» there was often som 


him, which tended 


a 


ia 


